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Volum for 137) realy on the 25th, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 1883 & 1869 still’on Sale. 
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“By «thorough knowledge 
of, the natural laws which 
govern the operations of di- 
estion’ and nutrition, and 
y a careful application of 
the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast-tables 
with a delicately flayoured 
beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.”-— 


Civil Service Gazette. ve 
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E PPS’S 


GRATEFUL 


(JAMES EPPS & C0, HOM@OPATHIC CEEMIS1S) 


COMFORTING 


Coc O A. 





GHAPMAN'S 





Containing, in perfect purity, without any chemical admixture, all the constituents of the finest 
Wheat. It is an invaluable Infants’ Food, and a most nutritious Diet for Children & Invalids. 
Dr. Arrrignp, Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society :— It is incomparably superior to 
Arrowroot, Corn Flour, and other forms of Starch.” 

Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Packets, or 3s. tins. - 

Sule Proprietcorsa—-ORLANDO JONES & C@O., 18, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 

Inventors and Manufacturers of RECE STARCH, the strongest and purest made. 





USE 


This day, price 3s. 6d., cloth (Fifth Thousand), 


SYMINGTON'S PATENT PEA FLOUR, HINTS AND HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


FOR MAKING SOUP IN ONE MINUTE 
WITHOUT BOLLING. 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, Market Harborough. | 


AND PARENTS. 
BY J. GREEN. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


To uphold the Doctrines, Principles, and Order of the United Church of Eng'and and Ireland, and to counteract 





the efforts now being made to pervert her teaching on 


tial points of the Christian faith, or assimilate her 


Services to those of the Church of Rome. 





SPECIAL APPEAL FOR FUNDS BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


| Sermons, and Lectures, the real facts are made 


Tue friends of the Church Association are pro- 
bably not aware of its financial position, the work 
to be done, and the funds required. The Guarantee 
Fund of £52,000 has enabled the Council to carry on 
without difficulty legal prosecutionsand Parliament- 
ary action, but this Fund is applicable to no other 


rpose. 
P The duties, however, into which the Council have 
been led are more extensive, and in some respects 
more important, than the institution of Legal and 
—— miary action. The Council found the minds 
of'a 
England affected with Romish dogmas, through the 
books, catechisms, tracts, magazines, and news- 


papers of the Ritualistic party, the circulation of | 
which has extended over a period of upwards of | 


thirty years. 

Such a flood of Romish error can only beeffectively 
met by the rapid circulation of Protestant truth, 
through suitable publications, through the use of the 
Pregs,and an extensive agency ; and though 
much has been already done in establishing 130 


branches, much more must be done, till Ass.ciations — 


in all parts of 


jand; till Public 
multiplied, and by 7 


are organized 
Meetings are peeches, Tracts, 





known to every one in England. So comprehensive 


| a movement cannot be carried on without large ex- 






pense, and it must be remembered that no part of 
the Guarantee Fund can be applied to these pur- 
ses, 

The contributions to their Generai Fund are at 
resent quite inadequate to meet these pressing calls. 
he Council therefore earnestly appeal to their 

friends for increased funds to carry on with prompti- 


| tude and vigour a work so essential to the preser- 
5 body both of the Clergy and Laity of | 

| of its full effect unless far larger sums are placed 
| at the disposal of the Counvil. 


vation of our Reformed Church, which must fail 


JOSEPH HOARE, Chairman. 
T. R. ANDREWS, Vice-Chairman. 
F. DITMAS, Major, Siiitiens 
W. C. PALMER, Captain, f stares. 
14, Bucx1necHam Sreset, 
October, 1870. 


cent ag and Dunativns will be received by the Secre- 
tariex at the Office of the Association, 14, Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C.; and at the Bankers,- M 





essts. Barcway, 


| Bgvan, Tatton, & Co., 64, Lombard Street; Muvssrs. Ray- 
| yom & Co., 2, Pall Muli East, S.W. ‘ 
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THE ONLY PRIZE MEDALS. 


BOOTH fixege 
) po al | | i 


mz ; 


































Eider Piper sam Arctic 
Duck and AZ mer mime  — Goose 


DOWN CLOTHING 


a = 


PATENT DOWN :QUILTS. 


_ The DOWN QUILTS first made and introduced thirty years ago by Messrs. BOOTH and FOX are now 
being manufactured in a very improved manner, and principally in Turkey Red Chintz Patterns of the richest and 
most beautiful designs. The selling price has been so reduced as to bring them within the reach of all classes, and in 
fact they are now the cheapest form of Bed Clothing, and have recommendations which no other article of clothing 

a possesses, having much warmth and little weight. 


THEY ARE INVALUABLE TO INVALIDS. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE QUILTS :— 

1. ECONOMY.—Price being reduced, they are the cheapest form of Bed Clothing. 

. LIGHTNESS.—They weigh but from 2 lb. to 4 lb., according to size. 

. WARMTH.—They afford the warmth of three Blankets, not being the weight of one. 

. PURITY.—They are free from all effluvia or smell, and capable of being washed whenever 
desired as easily as a Blanket, only requiring to be slowly and carefully dried, and to be 
shaken whilst drying. 

. DURABILITY.—If carefully used, they will wear twenty years. 

6. BEAUTY.—The very handsome patterns in which the Quilts are made are a great ornament 

to Bedrooms. Aa aa RE A Tf am 


LADIE SS ry 


THE DOWN UNDERSEIRTS manufactured by BOOTH & FOX are lined all through with purified 
Goose Down, and weigh from 18 to 24 ounces each ; they are as warm as several] flannels, and are found to be as soft 
as cushions, Many thousands of them have been sold during each winter for several years past. They can be washed 
as easily as the Quilts, and now that crinoline is dispensed with, will be in great demand, for they give a graceful and 
elegant support to the dress which nothing else can impart, and for comfort and durability they cannot be equalled. 

THE QUILTS manufactured in real ETIDER DOWN, with rich glacé silk and sarcenet covers, are 
exceedingly light, warm, and handsome. 

THE OVERSKIRTS, quilted in satin, are most effective. 

THE LADIES’ VESTS are made so as to be very attractive, and they are a sure protection against an 
easterly wind, for no cold can penetrate a Down Garment. 





Co DO 


an 







THE PUBLIC ARE RESPECTFULLY CAUTIONED against spurious imitations, where unpurified and inferior 
Down may have been used in the manufacture, and the articles so made are sure to become most unwholesome aint 
unpleasant in use. Each genwine article has the name, ‘* BOOTH & FOX,” attached. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 
Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Original Patentees, 


BOOTH AN D FO X, 


FROM THEIR WAREHOUSES AND MANUFACTORIES AT 
CORK, MANCHESTER, anp 
80, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 
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GEORGE BORWICKS 
BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH > 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
4 4 TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 





Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Pastry with less Butter. DraR Sre,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can é 


and (not destroying the Sugar an make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. WanRinze, 
nutritious than that raised with weiamioeel Belibitien: Mawes state Fostras. 
Yeast tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


‘| sa atl dh ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it : im a Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &ec., says it 
UARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
a i king Bread, Past ' d Puddi ‘all 
‘ ies n , i 
when Yeast is used, as it is not) jah = OC 
necessary for the Dough to stand EENEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
s + 3 : yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the | into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 








To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped up tea-spoonful of Borwiox’s Baxrra Pownue, »# 
with @ little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly inte 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to min it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwicx’s Baxina Powpun; as sor bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
sice of @ mediwm dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 


7s SEATS NAOT Ry Att NaN IE oP 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S PUBLICATIONS. 


nna 


THE COTTAGE ALMANACK FOR 1871. 


Being the 26th Year of Publication. 


With Texts for Every Day in Year. 


On a Sheet, price 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen. 
This Almanack may be adapted for any locality. 


THOUGHTS IN VERSE on Sacred Sub- | 
jects, and Hymns. By Cuartorre Exniorr. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. Second Hditiou. 

THE NAME OF JESUS, and other 
Verses. For the Sick and Lonely. By C. M. N. 
Sixth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HEART TO HEART. Hymns by the 
Author of “‘ The Old, Old Story.” ** As in water face 
answereth to a so the heart of mar to man.” 
Third Edition. 


THE EUCHARISTIC PRESENCE. 


Papers on the Doctrine of the English Church. By | 


an English Presbyter. 
mental cloth, crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE MIGHTY MYSTERY; or, the 


Complete in one volume, orna- | 


Joint Action of the Holy ‘Trinity practically and | 


devoutly Considered. By G. W. MyYunz. 


Edition, Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CONTEMPLATICNS on the Redeemer’s | 


Grace and Glory. By a CLERGYMAN OF THE CHURCH 
oF ENGLAND. 12mo.,, cloth, 2s. 

BISHOP JEWELL on the THESSA- 
LONIANS. A New Edition, caretully revised and 
corrected. By the Rey. Petzk Haut, M.A. Post 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HELPS AND HINTS for Bible Readers; | 


being practical comments on 48 of the most remark- | 


able Passages in the New Testament. Fcap. 8vo., 
cloth, 2s. 


REFLECTED TRUTH; 
God, lost in Adam, restored in Jesus Christ. By Rev. 
Canon GIRDLESTONE. LEcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

The VALOUR of FAITH; or, the Gospel 
in the Life of Gideon. By Rev. GrorGE ALBERT 
Rogers. Crown 8yo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A Re- 


WORK A™MONG THE LOST. 


or, the Image of 


Second | 


cord of Sixteen Years’ Labour of Love connected with | 


the Albion Hill Home, Brighton. 
“Home Thoughts for Mothers, ana Mothers’ Meet- 
ings.” Square 16mo., cloth, with six illustrations, 
la. 6d. 

REST ABOVE. A True Narrative of Bany 
and Willy. By AnNIZ WarD. With Preface by th 
Rev. C. ¥. S. Money, M.A., Incumbent of St. Jonn’s, 
Deptford. 18mo., cloth, with lliustrations, 1s. 

ADDRESSES for the PEOPLE. By Rev. 
F, Harper. Stiff paper cover, 1s. 

SERMONS FOR 

Rev. J. Exzison, M.A., 
Seventh Thousand. 1s. 
“Sixteen of the best sermons for children 

ever seen,” —British Messenger. 

A HISTORY OF JESUS LANE SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGH. By Rev. CO. A, 
Jones. Oloth, 2s. 6d. 

In Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

GOD IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION—in Germany and England, and 
in the Preparations for it. By Rev. A. R, PENNING- 
ton, M.A., Rector of Utterby, Lincolnshire. 


Vicar of Sowerby Bridge. 


we have 


By the Author of | @ 
| jects. 


In FOE! 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 
ORMED CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND—in si saaaibies and their Legitimate Deve- 
lopment: a Contribution to the Settlement of existing 
Controversies. By Rev. Hinry Burezss, LL.D., 
Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Whittlesey. 
In Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d., 

THE ANTIDUTE; or, a Protest against 

Unhappiness. By A Layman, 
In 18mo., cloth, 1s. Fourth Thousand, 
J . ae san anaes ' 

HARRY’S MISTAKES; AND WHERE 
THEY LED HIM. A Yale for Boys. 

A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. In Twenty-eight rey By the Rev. 
F, OsBERN GIFFaxD, M.A., Vicar of Hartley Wintney. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, with three full-page illustrations by 
A. SHELDON WILLIAMS. 5s. 

“ We do not remember a story in whi h the attempt to write up to 


THERE 








| the subject has been more success the book before us. 
The Author has throuzhout dispiay at meritin novel-writ- 
ing,- eems to have been aime nervy ly a@iraid of letting bis 
stor g, ’'—St. Jai nesta Cpa le, 
EN iD I 
/ 4 uy - 
THE CHURCH OF ENGL AN N 


HARMONY WILH HOLY SCRIPLURE, Designed 
as a Manual of Church Principles. by Rev. Canon 
BatTEMAN, Vicar of Margate. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Contents :—I. Introductory.—Ii. The Church con- 
nected with the State-—Lil. ‘The Church Standing alone. 


| —1V. The Development of the Church.—V. Limits of 


Development. 


| ASELECTION OF 400 PSALMS AND 


HYMNs. Bs the Rev. H. K. Ricwanrpson, M.A., Rector 
of Leire, Leicestershire, and Rural Dean. SIXTEENTH 
TuHousanD. Cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 1s. 

With Index of First Lines, the names of Authors, and 
also the name of an appropriate ‘Tune.—A Table of Refer- 


| ence to appropriate Psalms and Hymns for every Sunday 


and the cuief Holy Days ; together with an Index of Sub- 


A COLLECTION OF 255 PSALM AND 


HYMN ‘TUNES, adapted to all Metres in General use. 


| With Ele@ury-rour Cuants, DoxoLoaizs, Kyxigs, &c., 


CHILDREN. By | 





LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


harmonized for four voices—for the Organ, Harmonium, 

aud Pianoforte. Selected and Arranged by the Rev. 

Tuomas JonEs, B.A. SixtH Epirion. Cloth, red edges, 

2s. 6d. 

ISLIPIANA FOR 1869. Twelve Papers 
on Muscelianeous Religious Subjects. By Kev. 
Francis ‘lRrencu, A.M., Rector of islip. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

Contents :—I. Thoughts for a Dying Hour.—II. 
Three Narratives on Results of Open Air Preaching.— 
III. Peter Free and Peter Bound.—IV. Brief Notes on 
the First Part of Pilgrim’s Progress.—V. Life in the 
Galleys.—V1I. G—— A ; his Lite, Conversion, and 
Death.—VII. Christ in the Proverbs.—VIII. Amos, the 
Rural Prophet.—1X. The English Country Labourer, in 
different Stages of his Lite—X. he Love of God 
Manifest in the Atonement.—X1. Family Prayer.—XII. 
Free Grace and Love through our Lord desus Christ. 
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TO LADIES AND THE PUBLIC.—FASHIONS FOR AUTUMN. 





JAMES SPENCE & CO., 


76, 77, & 78, 


ST. PAULS CHURCHYARD, 


Beg respectfully to inform their Patrons and the Public that their Stock of 


AUTUMN NOVELTIES 


Is now ready for inspection. Consisting of 


BLACK AND COLOURED SILKS, at War Prices. 


MANTLES AND JACKETS—The Latest Designs in real Sealskin, Beaver Cloth, Silk Velvet, and Waterproofs. 
FANCY DRESSES, in all the New Materials and Designs. 


Sxrets, Fuanners, Linens, Towrtiines, Hostzry, Guoves, Lacz, Trrimminas, Fanoy Goons, &c. 
Furs oF EVERY DEscRIPTION, 
Heads of Families, Schools, Public Institutions, and Hotel-keepers liberally treated. Carriage paid on Parcels of £5, 


eed 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





— 


Ninth Edition, Sixpence ; post free, Seven Stamps, 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DROPSY, 


Diseases of the Heart, and Tumours. 
THEIR NEW SOLVENT PROCESS CURE. 
References of Cures to well-known Ministers added. 
INQUIRY COURTED. 

By DR. ABERCROMBIE, 


10, CLAREMONT SQUARE, LONDON, N. 
Formerly Bloomsbury Square. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, “Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, or where 
an oceasional apperientis required, nothing can be better adapted. 
PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely curried off by their timely 





use, 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
ebstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy, 
iuvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
mpressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine. 

Price 1s. 1$d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
B exaraciating pain of Gout « or Rheumatism is 
eved, ani i 5 rated 
Medicine, BLAIE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIO is 
ire no restraint of diet or confin i 
sal Gethin ts fetta Ga teeeieain ey 
Sold at 1s. 1¢d. and 2s, 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venders, 








ee 








THE BEST COUGH MEDICINE 
BARRON’S PECTORAL 
SYRUP 


RASPBERRIES 


Is an Immediate and Certain Cure for 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOOPING COUGH, IN- 
FLUENZA, ASTHMA, & CONSUMPTION, 


A Single Dose gives Keiief. 
It gives a Good Wwight’s Rest, 
It is so pleasant children take it readily 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d. and Qs. 9d. each, by 
All Chemists everywhere. 
plaints, — Per- 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS nit Bt 


from any disorders of the liver, stomach, or the organs of diges'ion, 
should have recourse to Holloway’s Pills, as there is no medicine 
known that acts on these particular complaints with such certain 
success, Its peculiar properties strengthen the stomach, increuse 
the appetite, and rouse the sluggish liver. For bowel complaint it is 
invaluable, as it removes every primary derangement, thereby restor- 
ing the petient to the soundest health and strength. These prepa- 
rations may be used at all times, and in all o !wates, by persons 
affected with biliousness, nausea, or disordered liver; for flatulence 
or heartburn they are specifics. Indeed, no ailment of the digestive 
organs can long resist their purifying and corrective powers. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 

Why use KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS? 

1. Because they are the best Family Medicine. 

2. Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
sexes, 

8. Because they are the cheapest and most effective 
medicine yet invented. 

4. Because they are equally efficacious in curing and 
preventing disease. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 

















Indigestion, 
Stomach and 
Liver Com- 























BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


| BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 
As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4¢., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Baronay & Oo. 


Sanazr & Sox, Epwanps & Co., Nuwszny & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatx’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 


and Worms. 


It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 


F. L. BRAGG, Sele Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


BY MISS HASELL, OF DALEMAIN, 


Second Edition, Feap., cloth boa Oe ith limp, 1s. 6d 
SATURDAY “AFTERNOONS: 
SHORT ADDRESSES TO A CLASS OF 


YOUNG WOMEN. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER Row. 


VER, 




















2 athe AMI ie 8 


BY MISS HASELL, OF DALEMAIN, 


Feap., cloth boards, 3s., 


SUNDAY EVENINGS: 


FIFTY-EIGHT SHORT ADDRESSES ..:i . «SSAGES 
OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ SATURDAY AFTERNOONS.” 


ConTENTs :—Our Saviour and the Woman of Samaria—'‘ The Convenient Season ” 


—How shall I be a Consistent Christian ?— Priscilla and Aquila—Truthfulness—The 
Duty of Confessing Christ—‘‘ The Danger of Becoming Less Religious” —Humility— 
etc., etc. 


‘It is a great pleasure to be able heartily to recommend a book which is honestly 
worth careful reading. Such a work is ‘Sunday Evenings.’”—Beccles News. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER Row. 


OVER. 








IN THE TUILERVES GARDEN 
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EUREKA. 








EUREKA; 


OR, LOVE 
BY HELEN 
CHAPTER XXXVUI.—THE BLACK STORM. 


Ir was not very long after Lady Brooke’s 
return to London, that the Baroness von 
Rindfleisch had called upon her, and given 
some pretty broad hints that she should like 
to spend a few weeks as a visitor in that com- 
fortable mansion. The kind hostess did not 
often require a hint to gather her friends or 
acquaintances around her, but just at this time 
she did wish, after her long absence, to be alone 
with her children. She said as much, but 
¥rau von Rindfleisch could sometimes forget 
the perfection she had attained to in her 
knowledge of the English language, and show 
herself ignorant of its delicacies at least, so 
that Lady Brooke, whose expressions did not 
go beyond these, found herself obliged to 
resign her own wish, and give in to that of 
the baroness, whose acyuaintance she had 
made at a German watering-place the year 
before. 

Sir Hugh had gone over to Dublin toward 
the end of June to meet his mother and ac- 
company her home. She was at that time 
quite full of all she had seen, and enthusiastic 
in her endeayours to awaken sympathy for 
the Irish peasantry, amongst the happy 
English homes where she was spend some 
days on her homeward journey. 

“We are getting rather too much of it all,” 
Sir Hugh remarked to his cousin, as they 
strolled through the pleasure-grounds of Oak- 
field Manor, having heard, and not for the 
first time, Lady Brooke’s recital of some of 
the heart-stirring scenes that she had wit- 
nessed, and which Sir Hugh’s uncle, the pro- 
prietor, was listening to with interest. 

* Aunt Emily will have my father down for 
no end of a subscription,” returned his cousin. 
“Treland would have little left to complain of, 
if there were many like your mother in the 


ing 


world.” 

“T fear the sister-isle will have long to wait 
for her cure if that is to be it,” replied Sir} 
Hugh. ‘Did you ever see any one like my 
mother ?* Ha! there goes uncle’s hand into 


his pocket. Nothing like ready money. Of 
course he can’t resist her; noonecan. Come 
along, Liz, let’s get up with them again. 


IIf. 


WILL LABOUR. 


HAMILTON, 


Mother thinks we can never hear enough of 


| it; the dear old lady.” 


The very last scene that Lady Brooke had 
witnessed in the district about Kintulla was 
one on which she dwelt most touchingly, and 
yet to any one who had not been there it 
might have seemed a very minor trouble. 

It was when, in the month of May, the late 
spring had at length dared to burst forth from 
the iron grasp of winter, and out of harmony 
with everything around, it had unfolded its 
own pure beauty, and spread it like a garment 
over the groaning land. The charm was irre- 
sistible, and young and old, the starving and 
the weary, had come out from their misery 
and rejoiced in the warmth of the sun’s rays. 
They had felt as if the dawn of a distant hope 
were breaking on their darkness, when they 
saw that the earth had not forgotten to put 
forth her herb, nor the fruit tree its blossom, 
nor the hedges, where the robins sang, to send 
out their tender buds. 

Then the awful storm had risen, and sent 
the bitterest blast that ever blew across the 
western seas. Raging and ravaging it went 
upon its way, stirring up the depths into an 
angry foam, seizing in its mad fury the briny 
spray, and dashing it far inland over every 
budding thing, to aid in the work of devastation. 

Complete was that work; and after the 
scourge of the famine, and the scourge of cold, 
and the scourge of fever-pestilence, it was hard 
to believe that the scourge of that black storm 
had been sent by the hand of love. 

To poor, bleak, blighted Kintulla, Lady 
Brooke had bidden a sorrowing good-bye when 
the time had come for her to leave. It 
looked more wintry now than even on the 
sleeting day on which she had first seen it. 
The evergreens that had clothed it then were 
dry and withered now; they had done their 
best to cheer, and had stood all the winter 
storms and the equinoctial blasts, but they 
were struck at last, and the salted leaves hung 
black from the blackened stems. 

“When the good times come, you will come 
too and see us again,” said Isabel, as she 
stood at the carriage door, and held the hand 
of her friend fondly in hers, looking sorrowfully 
into the kind face, whose features had grown 
so dear and so familiar to her. 
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“TI do truly hope so, and truly intend it,” 
returned Lady Brooke, and then Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s appearance on the hall-door steps checked 
further conversation. 

“Good-bye, God bless you, my child,” he 
said, giving his daughter a farewell embrace. 
“Good-bye, Louisa, dear. Take care of one 
another till I come back. Direct, you know, 
for the first to Reynolds’s.” And then the 
door of the carriage was shut, and Isabel and 
Louisa hastened to the boudoir to catch the 
last glimpse as it disappeared among the 
evergreens. 

“Dear Lady Brooke,” said Isabel, as they 
still stood at the window and looked, after 
every sign of the travellers was gone;” it will 
seem quite lonely without her. We shall miss 
her much.” 

“ We shall indeed, and I daresay it will feel 
very strange to her when she begins to mix 
again with her old London friends. It must 
have been such a different winter to her from 
any that she spent before.” 

“A time that neither she nor any of us ever 
can forget,’ replied Isabel, “and different 
from anything we had passed through either.” 

“ And from anything I hope that we shall 
ever have to pass through again.” 

“Louisa,” said Isabel, “tell me, do you 
think it is selfish of me? I would rather go 
through this whole winter again than have 
one day of what I suffered that wretched time 
last year.” 

“Don’t put that question. We never can 
pass through exactly the same circumstances 
twice. Even if the outward circumstances 
were the same, our own relationship to them 
would be different, and I am sure the events 
of this bitter season have made it utterly im- 
possible for you to feel and act again as you 
did a year ago.” 

“Do you think, Louisa, that I don’t care 
now, because I have not spoken of him lately ?” 

“Oh no, I don’t think that.” 

“T am sure, not a single day or hour passes, 
but the thought of him is present with me, 
only it is different now. I know we never 
can be anything to one another but friends, 
but I should like to meet him again, and for 
him to find me worthy of his friendship.” 

“T did not mean at all, dear, to say that 
you had forgotten or were changed in that 
way, but I have been so glad to see you putting 
your own private feelings in the background, 
and devoting all your energies to the good of 
others.” 

“No one could have helped it, Louisa, in 
the same circumstances, and with such an ex- 
ample as my father’s constantly before me. 
But although I have done what I could do 


willingly, I have also in a certain sense been 
forced to live for others. Supposing the out- 
ward forcing power were to cease, and I were 
left to myself again—what then ? ” 

“Tt will never cease; and you, dear Isabel, 
have learnt not to resist it now. Isn’t it God’s 
love that really constrains you, urging you to 
act for others, and to be kind to those for 
whom Christ died? And don’t you see God’s 
hand more plainly than you did, in every 
single event of each one of our lives? I 
I am sure you do, Isabel.’ 

“T love God more; I trust Him more; but, 
Louisa, I think I brought my trials on my- 
self. God was making my pathway very 
bright.” 

“TI don’t feel sure,” replied Louisa, “that 
suffering does come direct from God, though I 
am quite sure He turns pain and trial of every 
kind into His own ministers to bless us. He 
certainly made everything very good, and all 
His laws, as far as I can understand them, are 
for our good alway, for body as well as for 
soul.” 

“So I think. Our Father would have us 
happy. We bring our miseries upon our- 
selves by fighting against His laws and pur- 
poses ; but then—oh, how I wish I could under- 
stand it all,—why did this famine come? Did 


man bring that? and the excessive cold, and |} 


this black storm? Just look at our poor 
laurestinus there, the only thing papa had 
that he felt quite sure was planted by 
mamma’s own hand. Why was that killed?” 

The two girls looked out at the blackened 
bush, and while they looked, a still small voice 
seemed to speak in the heart of each, telling 
them that the God whose ways they did not 
fathom was yet the God of Love. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—ROCK DIAMONDS. 


Tue journey from the northern county of 
Ulster to the Irish capital required, at the 
time that Lady Brooke and Mr. Warburton 
were making it, the best part of two days for 
its accomplishment. Neither of our travellers 
however felt the time dull; there was much to 
converse about, both of what might be in 
future, and what had been during the last few 
months. 

« And a great deal I have learnt,” said Lady 
Brooke, when she had gone over some of the 
scenes they had witnessed together, “about 
myself and my fellow-creatures, and about 
God, and the bond that unites us all.” 

“ And you have taught as well as learnt, 
my dear friend,” replied Mr. Warburton, “and 
cheered and comforted us much. Gordon felt 





much strengthened, too, by your visit down to 
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his parts; but, by the way, a letter came for | thought to fathom in going back to its earliest 
you just as we were starting, I put it in my/| expression, and through that and above all he 


pocket, to be sure and give it you; I had/desired to comprehend the relation between 





almost forgotten it.” 

Mr. Warburton handed the letter to his 
companion. “It is from Gordon, is it not P” 
he asked; “I am very anxious to hear if there 
is any news of his brother.” 

Lady Brooke opened the letter and read a 
few lines. “ Dear fellow, just to tell me where 
to call for my diamond brooch, in Dublin. 
Fancy his having time to think of that amid 
all his cares down there. Those will be pre- 
cious stones indeed to me.”’ 

“ Does he say anything of Algernon ? ” 

Lady Brooke read on, “ Ah, poor Algernon ! 
He has been ill again.” 

“Tam very sorry. I was in great hopes 
we should have seen him in these parts. A 
summer on our coast would do more than any- 
thing toward setting him up.” 

“ My belief is, he will never again be able to 
stand an Indian climate.” 

“That would be a terrible blow to him; I 
never saw a man with his heart more tho- 
roughly in his work.” 

“ He would find work elsewhere, I doubt 


not,” replied Lady Brooke, “and throw him- 
self into it with energy, in spite of failing 


health.” 

“Tt would be a great trial to him, neverthe- 
less, to break off in the midst of his career; 
does his brother say nothing of his coming 


” 


down ? 


“Not in this, but when I was at the rectory | 


it seemed a settled thing. Francis was look- 
ing forward to it with great joy, for it may be 
long before the brothers meet again.” 

“ He says nothing of Wynne ? ” 

“No; did you expect he would? Iam not 
certain that Francis even knows him. Alger- 
non got acquainted with Lionel Wynne in 
Cheltenham, just before Francis was presented 
to his living.” 

Mr. Warburton was silent fora time. His 
thoughts had crossed the channel even while 
his tongue was speaking. He would fain have 
been himself with Lionel, and have known all 
his reasons for leaving his country and his 
home, and going with a friend but newly 
gained, to seek in the Ceylon monasteries and 
the Aryan lands for the solution of a mystery 
that troubled him and made him restless. 

Undeniable, because working in his inmost 
self was a ‘sympathy, whose grounds he did 
not fully understand, with other men and 
women, in other ranks and stations from his 
own, with those who had lived and ded, and 
left their labour living and producing still on 
earth. That sympathy’s true ground Lionel 





;each child of God and God himself. 

|} “And surely,’ Mr. Warburton had said, 
|after his perusal of Lionel’s first letter to him- 
iself, telling of his desire and his purposes, 
|‘‘surely it is worth a journey to Thibet or 
India, to Persia or Arabia, and to all the lands 
of east or west, to find it out; but, my God, I 
|thank Thee,” and he pressed his old com- 
| panion, his pocket Bible, to his breast, “I 
|thank Thee, that Thou hast given us the solu- 
tion here! ” 

| He had said little in his reply to Lionel to 
|deter him from his project; if his heart were 
|bent on it, he thought, it might be best for 
|him to go. But he was anxious to know 
| certainly that the young man’s motive was 
| totally unmixed with any morbid sentiment, 
lor from a weak desire to flee from a dis- 
appointed life. 

Sir Hubert’s letter had therefore been very 
welcome, which had arrived a few weeks before, 
begging him to join him if possible in London 
or at Hastings, and talk the matter over. The 
time suited well with that of Lady Brooke’s 
}return by way of Dublin to her home, and 
|with business matters which must have called 
|him over in the course of a few weeks to 
England. His visit to Sir Hubert had scarcely 
!been alluded to at home, but to himself it was 
[the most important part of all his proposed 





| journey. 

While Mr. Warburton’s thoughts had been 
|thus engaged with Lionel, Lady Brooke’s had 
taken another range, going out to Francis 
Gordon and his wild uncultivated parish. 
She had known the brothers from their boy- 
hood, and she had seen them each making 
choice of a profession suited to his talent. 
Algernon had chosen that of a civil engineer, 
and had found in that noble profession a rich 
field for the activity of mind, body, and spirit. 
Francis, the younger, had entered the Church, 
| and to judge from his continually happy, joyous 
|tone of mind, it seemed as if he had already 
|entered into the joy of his Lord. 

For several years he had performed the 
|duties of a curate, in a parish where from 
|peculiar circumstances his position had been 
almost as independent as that of a rector. 
The congregation that he preached to was en- 
lightened and refined; the intercourse with 
many of its members was edifying, at once 
to the layman and the minister; his weekly 
duties were not arduous, and without neglect- 
ing them there was leisure for the steady and 
continual improvement of his mind. No 
wonder, then, that a sunny atmosphere per- 
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vaded the curate’s heart and home; no wonder 
that the pleasure with which he heard of his 
preferment to a distant unknown living was 
not unmixed with feelings of regret. 

The congratulations of the English parish- 
ioners were also darkened by a heavy shade of 
sadness; it was not a selfish sorrow, it sprang 
rather from a real anxious fear that the change 
was far from being for their pastor’s good. 

But trusting and fearless, asking for a higher 
wisdom than his own, and endeavouring to 
use his zeal and energy in his new field with 
discretion, Francis Gordon set out to establish 
himself in his Irish home. He found the task 
before him more difficult than he had expected ; 
nearly everything that he had been prepared 
to find was wanting, while many things of 
worth, moral as well as physical, met him and 
took him by surprise. 

Happily for him, as well as for his numerous 
parishioners, he became aware from the first 
of his ignorance; it saved him from starting 
from false data on his course, and giving up 
his time and energies to work out his own 
disappointment. 

But the moment of his arrival was inauspi- 
cious; the famine troubles had begun, and it 
required more than ordinary tact and devotion 
to meet them. Francis Gordon knew where 
to look for these, and when Lady Brooke had 
gone down from Kintulla in the spring season 
to visit her young friend, she rejoiced to see in 
what an humble, joyous way he was striving to 
fulfil his vocation. 

No district in the neighbourhood about Kin- 
tulla had looked so poverty-stricken as this; 
education was very little known amongst the 
people; miles had to be traversed between 
the rector’s home and that of the nearest 
neighbour approaching his own rank in life. 
Yet the sunny atmosphere that had pervaded 
the curate’s smiling cottage in England was 
not one whit the less bright or warm because 
it had to spread itself, and fill a bleak un- 
sheltered straggling house, and shoot out its 
rays over the broad brown acres of his exten- 
sive parish. When Lady Brooke could scarce 
repress a sigh, Francis Gordon looked around 
and hoped; “ Remember,” he would say, “no 
labour done in God is vain; with God, in God, 
for God, and for His little ones.”’ 

So he went on and laboured, all through the 
dreary famine years, his deeds of kindness 
shining out amid the darkness, as did the 
diamonds that he often sought and found em- 
bedded in the frowning rock that girt his sea- 
bound parish. 

With his own hands, while Lady Brooke 
was standing by, he had chiselled those from 
the rock to which his letter had alluded, and 





many a time later did they sparkle in the 
light of a London drawing-room, and give rise 
to conversation about Irish questions, when 
Lady Brooke would bring out her favourite 
solution to every difficulty, and advise a treat- 
ment based upon justice and kindness. 


CHAPTER XL.—COACH-TOP CONVERSATION. 


In spite of all his wife’s evil prognostications, 
Mr. Smith bade adieu to his Surrey home with 
very little fear or regret. He was full of his 
ideas about the splendid future he was about 
to cut out for himself. His projects were 
numerous, and his spirits were high, and when 
Lady Brooke met him by appointment in 
Dublin to settle some business affairs of her 
own, she was not a little astounded to perceive 
the eagerness with which he was starting on 
his new undertaking. 

His wife’s letters had been doleful, almost 
reproachful, in their tone to her former mis- 
tress, for having allowed her faithful servant 
to accept of so dangerous a position, and Lady 
Brooke had been rather prepared to cheer the 
man, and render this pause in his journey a 
time of refreshing and encouragement. 

“Tam glad you like the kind of work you 
have undertaken, Smith,’’ she said, when he 
was about to go; “but I fear your first impres- 
sion will not be very favourable. A few weeks 
ago the whole country was green and smiling; 
that is all changed since the storm, that the 
papers have probably told you of.” 

Mr. Smith had read all about the storm and 
its effects, and it had been welcome news to 
him. The bleaker and more dismal the dis- 
trict, the more striking would be the trans- 
formation that he, the transformer, intended to 
bring about. Ever since Charlie Duggan had 
broached the subject to him, the matter had 
been constantly and foremost in his thoughts. 
He was not going down to the Black North 
unprepared, and if books and papers had left 
anything wanting in his knowledge, he was 
determined now to make up the deficiency, 
and with eyes and ears open, to make use of 
the time spent in his journey northward. 
Once arrived at his goal, all superstitions and 
ignorances, all false systems or want of sys- 
tem in agriculture were to be swept away once 
and for ever, and in the Strancally property 
was to be immortalized the name of Smith. 

Lady Brooke was still in Dublin when Mr. 
Warburton passed through on his return jour- 
ney from London. Though pressed for time, it 
was impossible not to devote a few moments to 
the society of his winter’s guest. Lady Brooke 
related her interview with Smith, and ex- 
pressed not only her astonishment at the plea- 
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sure he evinced in his new undertaking, but 
her fears as well, that he might not set about 
it in the wisest way. “I wish,” concluded 
the lady, “you might be travelling down to- 
gether; you would give him some hints, and 
more sound practical advice than all he has, I 
fear, been gaining hitherto from the one-sided 
books and pamphlets he seems to have been 
studying.” 

“T should be glad to be in his company 
awhile,” returned Mr. Warburton; “if we do 


happen to be fellow-travellers, I shall certainly | 


aid him with the best of my advice.” 

“T should take it as a personal favour,” 
continued Lady Brooke; “I think highly of 
Smith, and am anxious he should prosper ; 
but I am more particularly interested in this 
affair, it having, as it seems, been first started 
in Hugh’s busy brain.” 

Immediately on leaving 
Mr. Warburton called 


Lady Brooke’s, 


at the hotel where 


Smith had been staying to inquire if he were | 


still there. But he had left a couple of days 
before, and Mr. Warburton, having finished his 
business, started the next day alone. 


It was a fine, clear, bracing morning, plea- 


sant for a drive outside the coach, and the 
country looked smiling and almost summer- 
like as they passed along. Mr. Warburton 
exchanged a few words with a fellow-passenger, 
then made himself comfortable in his seat, and 
gave himself up to silent thought. 

That was a pleasure not long possible to 
enjoy. Another passenger was presently taken 


' ee | 
up, who, to judge from ine cordial greetings 


given and received, was on terms of close 
intimacy with the driver. Their conversation, 
which was kept up with unwearying activity, 
poured forth in a stream of varying wit, 
anecdote, and joke. It was impossible for 
Mr. Warburton and his companion to do any- 
thing but listen and allow themselves not un- 
frequently to enter into the fun and be amused. 

“And tell us now, Jim,” said the fresh 
passenger, presently, “ what sort of a chap was 
that you had with you here yesterday ?” 

“Och!” replied the coachman, “ it 
some man out of Inglan.” 

An’ ye had great discoorsing together, 
Jim ? ” rejoined the other. 

“ Ay, had we, my boy.” 

“ And tell me, Jim, what was it all about ? 

“ Och, he was axing me all sorts of questions 
about everything.” 

“ And what did you tell him, Jim?” 

“Och boy! didn’t I rise the head off him 
with lies.” 

“ Ah now, Jim,” said the other, “ wasn’t it a 
shame for ye to be tellin’ lies to the poor 
Inglishman ?” 


was 


” 





| Lies is good enough for the likes of him, 
that swallows all sorts. Where’s the use of 
wasting the precious truth on such a fellow? ” 
| Two days after Mr. Warburton’s arrival at 
| Kintulls, Smith called upon him. He wished 
|for some maps and documents which Charlie 
| had told him he would probably find in Mr. 
| Warburton’s possession. The opportunity was 
favourable, and Mr. Warburton offered some 
kindly counsel, and endeavoured to scatter a 
few enlightening hints on the path of the 
Englishman. Smith showed plainly that he 
|did not deem it necessary. He spoke of the 
information already gained, of the readiness 
several persons had shown to increase his 
| stock of knowledge, and said something which 
Mr. Warburton did not quite understand, but 
which sounded very like appearing some day 
} In print. 

“ You must be careful about your authorities, 
Mr. Smith,” observed Mr. Warburton. 

* Oh, I know my men,” returned Smith, in 
a self-complacent tone; and he took leave of 
Mr. Warburton, feeling smaller than when he 
had entered the door at Kintulla, but deter- 
mined to be independent and work out his 
great work alone. 

Except on fair days at Ballyrush or Carrick- 
beg, and once or twice that he rode up to 
Strancally with Isabel, and was not made 
welcome, Mr. Warburton saw no more of the 
“ agriculturalist,” as Mr. Smith was generally 
' called. 


CHAPTER XLI.— HOMELESS, 


Very kind and very sympathising had Frau 
von Rindfleisch found her hostess during her 
three weeks’ visit to her house, too sym- 
pathising perhaps towards herself, and ready 
to listen to every complaint and tale of very 
insignificant troubles. 

For no one, however, did Lady Brooke enter- 
tain a more kindly pity than for the many 
applicants whom her guest’s advertisement 
was bringing to the house. Hoping, they 
came, and disappointed they went, for none 
seemed good enough for the fastidious lady’s 
taste. 

The last day of Frau von Rindfleisch’s visit 
had arrived, and she was naturally not a little 
annoyed at finding herself exactly where she 
had been before she had begun her adver- 
tising labours. Lady Brooke felt sorry for 
her, and in order the better to give some 
consolation, had arranged to devote to her 
guest the morning hours, which were generally 
given to her own daughters. 

Not finding Frau von Rindfleisch in the 
drawing-room as she had expected, Lady 
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Brooke passed over towards the back sitting- 
room, the folding doors of which were partly 
open. <A strange lady was standing there, 
waiting evidently for some one to come and 
speak to her. Lady Brooke rang the bell, and 
inquired whether Frau von Rindfleisch had 
been told that there was some one waiting in 
the adjoining room. Then she went over 
herself and closed the folding doors, while at 
the same moment Frau von Rindfleisch swept 
into the apartment by the outer door, and 
began to talk to the new applicant. 

“ Poor thing,” said Lady Brooke to herself, 
as she sat and waited for her guest, and the 
pale features she had just caught a glance of 
came before her, and the weary, careworn look 
that rested on them. With real pleasure she 
heard Frau von Rindfleisch’s announcement 
that all had been satisfactorily arranged; and 
when a few weeks later she received a letter 
from that lady, telling of all her woes and 
disappointments, Lady Brooke thought of the 
pale governess, and wondered what had become 
of her. She wrote at once to obtain the name 
and the address of the young person, but only 
the former was sent. Where in Paris Janey 
had found a shelter was more than the 
Baroness von Rindfleisch knew. 

But the impression made on Lady Brooke 
was not a passing one, and though the address 
of “Mrs. Donelly, Paris,” was not a very 
efficient clue, she did not give up all hopes of 
finding her. Giving all the particulars that 
she could scrape together, she wrote to an old 
friend, an English clergyman long resident in 
Paris, and begged him, if he possibly could, to 
find her out and interest himself about her. 

“Poor dear good Lady Brooke!” ejaculated 
the Rev. Mr. Elphinstone, when he had read 
the letter and put it aside with a slight gesture 
of impatience; “how in the world am I to find 
her protéyée by such a description? If it 
had been a governess come to Paris in search 
of a situation, and not disappointed, there 
might have been some hope of finding her.” 


M. Voisin. Each one.of these had shown her 
kindness in their way, and she did not regret 
having been open with them; but to spread 
the tale of her sorrows further would only 
have been a pain to her. 

Through M. Voisin himself, however, it was 
that the temptation came to do so. That 
governess agent had at length found something 
which he hoped might suit his frequent visitor, 
and Janey having well-nigh overwhelmed him 
with expressions of thankfulness, had gone 
upon her errand of inquiry. 

A note of recommendation from Mr. Elphin- 
stone was the first thing demanded hy the 
lady on whom Janey called, and without a 
hope of getting it, nor scarcely knowing what 
to ask for, she set out now to call upon the 
clergyman. 

How could he recommend her? He had 
never seen her; he knew none of her 
longings; though she had come of herself 
to speak with him she gave him scarcely any 
information. He took down her address: he 
was very sorry, but he could not give her any 
note to help her, nor allow his name to be 
used so lightly for a reference. Not until she 
was gone, and had left the house, did it strike 
him that the name was the same as that 
of Lady Brooke’s young protégée. 

He determined to write to Lady Brooke 
that evening; meanwhile he was certain—and 
he knew not how to alter it—the situation the 
young woman sought would be filled by some 
one else. 

“Did you see that person?” he inquired of 
a friend who had come in whilst he was 
engaged talking with Janey, and who had 
passed on into the library, and was waiting for 
him there. “Don’t you think she looks very 
pale?” he added, slightly smiling, “a case 
needing medical advice ? ” 

“You say that,” returned the other, “to 
keep my hands from idling, I presume.” 

“ Positively I don’t know what I’m to 
do without you,” replied Mr. Elphinstone; 


be- 





Then he took up the letter again, and rose 
and went over to his desk, and noted down | 
Jane Donelly’s name along with those of many 














other governesses who needed help and advice 
and situations and money, and different other | 
things. 

It was natural enough for Janey to go on 
Sunday forenoons to the English church; she | 
did go regularly, and mingled unknown and 
uncared for in the crowd. But to apply for 
help of any kind to the clergyman whose 
teaching and preaching she listened to had 
never once occurred to her. She had confi- 
dence enough in Rosalie the housemaid, and 
in Monsieur and Madame Lachaud, and in| 





“ you doctors always find some way of getting 
her story out of a woman. Here she has been 
a quarter of an hour in conversation with 
me,—came to get a note, forsooth, of re- 
commendation, and has told me literally no- 
thing except that her name is Donelly, and her 
family is in England, and she needs a situa- 
tion.” 

“ Donelly P” 

“Yes; and it only struck me after she was 
gone, it is the same name, and she may very 


| possibly be the same person, that a great friend 


of mine wrote to me about some little time 
ago, giving me a most vague description to 
find her out by, and begging me to interest 
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myself about her. Lady Brooke—you know | 
Lady Brooke, don’t you? ” 

“ LT do, well.” 

“ Precisely, And this, you see, may turn | 
out to be the young woman; and in some 
way we might manage to get the situation for 
her. Of course, whoever gets it, it will 
a boon,—one, at least, taken off the list of 
starving expectants; but one likes to help a 
person one has seen, and there is something 
interesting too about that poor young woman. 
Have you time, Wynne? I shall be for ever 
obliged to you, for you see it’s a sort of double 
duty, and really I am over head and ears 
in work.” 

“T know you are. 
to do?—to find out the young 


be 


But what am I exactly 
person, and 
question, and recommend her ? 

“Use your own good sense and tact, Wynne. 
You don’t need There’s the 
address. Now do all with zeal and discretion, 
—as if it were needful for me to say that to 
you! God bless you, my dear fellow! I only 
wish were l 
soon.” 

“Shall I find you at home in the after- 
noon? ” 

“ Yes, till two; after that I 
Neuilly; and later they want 
Have you 


me to dictate. 


eave 


not going to us Ss 


you 


am down at 
me over in the 
Bastille direction. heard anything 
of little Mary Grant?’ 
“T’ll inquire to-day while up in that di- 
rection, Rue du Faubourg Montmartre,— 
that’s our little friend’s address as well.”’ 
Then you'll call about two, 
Good- 


“Very good. 
or to-morrow any time before eleven. 
bye! I must be off. So glad you came in, 
Wynne. Do everything you can, and try 


and set every one else to do it too, That’s 
harder.”’ 
Lionel turned to go. Then he stopped 


again and thought a moment. 


“Supposing she is not at home, I can’t get 


any information till morning, for 
my afternoons are all promised. Shall I find | 
you at home if I call to-morrow evening ?” 

“No; I have that wretched party to go to 
in the evening.—Yes, dear!” Mr. Elphin- | 
stone called out in answer to the pretty silvery | 
little tone that had culled his name. 

“ Write me a line, Wynne,” he said, turning 
again to his friend; and then, murmuring half 
aloud, “ Oh, these wretched, endless parties:!”’ 
he bade him a hasty good-bye. 

What a pretty, sweet, smiling little butter- 
fly was she who, having sent before her the 
irfesistible messenger of her voice with its 
winning, “ Husband, love!” now fluttered over 
to that husband’s side, and begged him to 
spare her an hour or two just to call at Madame 


to-morrow 
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| looking for was not at 
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Gounod’s show-rooms and one or two other 
necessary places close by. 
Poor Henry Elphinstone! He had made 


one false step when little more than a boy, 





and now he had to go through life struggling 
lagainst the consequences. 


Nowhere did the 
pretty charmer wish to be more than in the 
brilliant capital where lay her husband’s work, 
but not to toil as he did, lightening others’ 
burdens, chasing grief, or comforting in sor- 
row. She laughed, when she heard of others’ 
woes, to think of the fair ground on which her 
lot had fallen. 
child, and brighten his lonely day with one of 
her pretty smiles, or cool his fever-lips with 
some refreshing fruit from off her china dish, 
or to have allowed her silvery tones to cheer 
some dying bed, and raised the drooping soul 
to hope with her clear sweet note, telling of 
the true and endless “ Home, sweet home” 

that never have entered Clarissa 
Elphinstone’s imagination to do. 

Yet she told her husband she was happy 


when she had tempted him from his path of 


['o have visited one sickly 


would 


duty, and when he clasped her in his arms, beg- 
ging her, if she could not help him, at least to 
hot tear 
of love would be answered by a thrilling laugh 
and a look of triumph, because the thought of 
her enjoyment had outweighed her husband’s 
thought of duty. 

She called it enjoyment, that life of hers, 
—and who dare pronounce for another? But 
to the toiling follower of Him who came to 
minister, it was a thought he could not grasp, 
how any one in possession of life’s good things 
and pleasures could eat and drink and take 
their ease without one thought for those who 
knew not where to find their food and drink, 


|and who never, never could say to their weary 


limbs, “rest now, and take your ease.” 
So Henry Elphinstone went on through life 


{with his pretty wife beside him—suffering. 


Sometimes a sigh or expression not quite 
guarded told beyond his home circle that he 
had loved and found little happiness, and many 
a one whom he had helped and comforted 
wished him a help-meet in place of her he had. 

ionel Wynne lost no time in going from 
the clergyman’s house to the address he had 


d 


|been given in the Faubourg of Montmartre, 


but arrived there, he found the person he was 
home. The concierge 
could not even be sure when she might come 
in, for, as far as Lionel could understand, some 
sort of holiday had been granted her that day. 
He went a few doors further to inquire for the 
person he and Mr. Elphinstone had spoken of 
as “little Mary Grant; ”’ she was also out, and 
after calling ouce more, and findmg Madam 
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Donelly had not returned, he took his seat on 
the top of the omnibus, and arrived a few 
minutes later than the appointed hour in the 
house of a sick friend beyond the Panthéon. 


CHAPTER XLII.—MRS. PEAKE’S EXPENSES. 


Birrerty did Janey repent, as she walked 
away from Mr. Elphinstone’s, not having 
spoken more openly with him. It was only 
with a note of recommendation from him that 
Mrs. Peake had given her any encouragement 
to return. Why then had she not been plain, 
telling what was needful of her life and cir- 
cumstances, referring him for character to the 
clergyman who had baptized her, and prepared 
her afterwards for confirmation? Could she 
not have mentioned Mr. Gray, and the German 
clergyman who knew her well, and had 
christened her boy at Altmuhl? Wherever 
she had been she knew that references could 
be got, and she wished she had told her tale, 
no matter whether Isabel Warburton and 
Louisa and all the country round at Kintulla 
should hear about it or not. What did any- 
thing matter, if she could only have her dar- 
lings with her again ? 

But it was too late now, for Mr. Elphinstone 


would probably not see her, and it would be 
useless if she returned on the same errand 
to-morrow. 

So she wandered on listlessly, wishing that 
Elliott would write oftener, even though he 
should never keep his promise, and save 


well ever since she had given them into Mrs. 
Grimshawe’s charge; still Janey could not help 
feeling very anxious, and when the days went 
by and no letter with tidings of them arrived, 
it was not any confidence in Mr. Grimshawe’s 
devotion to them that kept her up, but the 
remembrance of Him who cares for the little 
birds. 

Back, without any ground for hope, Janey 
wended her way to Mrs. Peake’s, and again she 
was ushered into that lady’s drawing-room. 

Mrs. Peake had not taken Janey’s fancy | 
from the first. She looked like a person who 
could not tell many ancestors, but that in itself 
could not have affected Janey, who had found 
her friends in Rosalie the chambermaid, and 








whose father had kept a grocer’s shop. 





had said he was on the point of going out; he; 


woman Mrs. Peake had been in her early 
years, making her husband's home happy, 
bringing up her children mostly under her 
own eye, and never allowing the expenses 
which her housekeeping incurred to exceed 
her husband’s income. 

But that was long ago. <A sudden turn in 
Mr. Peake’s affairs had made him the master 
of as many thousands as he had been of 
hundreds hitherto. Up to that time Mrs. Peake 
had considered herself a lady; she seemed now 
to have forgotten that circumstance, and to 
think she had still to strive after the honour. 
It was hard work enough, and very unsatis- 
factory. The daughters did not take kindly to 
the new system of training. They looked like 
j wild fruit trees, trained against espaliers, held 
; by main force there, but ready at the slip or 
rent of any fastening to go their way and be 
what they had been before. Then, Mr. Peake 
lectured much more on economy than he had 
done when the hard-earned income had been 
told by hundreds, and if his wife expostulated 
jhe always took his revenge by referring, in 
the servants’ presence, to the time when he 
had been a clerk, without prospect of ever 
being anything else; and, worse than all, his 
red face at such times grew redder, and 
Grimes, the butler, would look at him, and 
Mrs. Peake knew he was thinking the report 
was true that his master had begun life in a 
public-house, which he had not. 

Into this ménage it was that Janey wished 
ito enter, and of which she was anxious to 
|become a member; of all the details of its 





enough from his salary to bring them together} previous history she could not possibly have 
again. The children were well, and had been | been aware, but there was enough on the very 


outside telling of the results, and it was dis- 
tasteful to her. Nevertheless she strove and 
hoped against hope that she might be ad- 
mitted. 

Mrs. Peake was sitting in her drawing-room 
when the governess was announced, and almost 
contrary to orders, for the second time. The | idy 
might simply have asked for the note, and on 
finding there was none forthcoming have de- 
clined any further conversation. But Mrs. 
Peake was not going out to dine till after 
luncheon, so that in the forenoon she had 
nothing particular to do. It was as easy to 
speak with and interrogate the governess as 
not. 

Janey’s manner of ccnversation and style 


M. and Madame Lachaud, and M. Voisin,‘ and bearing altogether, took Mrs. Peake’s fancy 
more than she could account for.. There was 
But Mrs. Peake was constantly endeavouring | nothing grand, nothing fashionable, not even 
to appear something different from what she an attempt at one or the other, either in 
was, and she succeeded ; but it was in appear-|/the dress, bearing, or manner of expression 
ing less and not greater than her station.|of the governess. Still there was something 
A very respectable and praiseworthy young about her that Mrs. Peake thought might act 
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advantageously on her daughters, and she felt 
anxious to secure her services. 

She feared, however, that from this style of 
person a higher salary would be demanded 
than quite tallied with the division which she 
had intended to make of her budget, for 
educational and other expenses. She began, 
therefore, by establishing the point that above 
a certain sum would not be given. 

Janey would probably have accepted any- 
thing that Mrs. Peake had proposed, had the 
matter not been started in a sort of interro- 
gating way, as if the lady expected some little 
bargaining should be gone through. The 
governess accordingly demurred in giving her 
acquiescence, and some little higgling and hag- 
gling, of which Janey felt rather ashamed, was 
the consequence. 

In the midst of the skirmish the lord of the 
mansion walked in. In his hand, and open, 
so that its character was not difficult to discern, 
was a bill, an account of some sort where the 
items seemed not to be few. Mrs. Peake saw 
nothing further than that it was a bill; she felt 
sure it was the one she had expected for weeks 
from M. Florian, the fashionable music-master, 
whom Mr. Peake had advised her not to take, 
and whom she had insisted on having, though 
the gentleman had said it was impossible, 
because his hours were full, and had finally 
only given in on promise of an exorbitant re- 
muneration. The lessons had been going on 
for some time; besides, M. Florian had supplied 
his pupils with music of his own composition. 
Nothing had ever been asked about the price 
for that. 


Janey allowed herself to be beaten down, | 


shortly after Mr. Peake entered the room. 
That gentleman ensconced himself in his arm- 
chair, looked at the ladies, and spoke no word. 
The terms were settled, but nothing further. 

Janey left the house, having only gained the 
assurance that if she still succeeded in obtain- 
ing that note from Mr. Elphinstone, she might 
call again, and would be given another hearing. 

“That’s it, Mrs. P.!” ejaculated the lady’s 
husband, almost before Janey had closed the 
door, “ beat her down; don’t you see she must 
take it, bad or good. Getting economical at 
last, eh, Mrs. P.?” 

Mrs. Peake looked up to see whether her 
husband meant what he said in commendation 
or otherwise. His face wore a peculiar expres- 
sion, and she felt doubtful still. 

“So many expenses for the dear girls,” she 
replied, “we must begin to be a little careful.” 

“Perfectly, Mrs. P., perfectly; something, 
as you say, must be reduced; flesh and blood 
are admirable items to begin upon; must live, | 
you know; take what it gets, and is thankful.” 
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| There was too much irony now in Mr. 
| Peake’s tone for his wife to entertain any fur- 
ther doubts. She bristled up accordingly, and 
began to defend herself. “That lady need not 
take my offer,’ she said; “she is at perfect 
liberty to refuse if she chooses.” 

“It is in human nature, though, Mrs. P., to 
choose to die slowly on a little, rather than 
quickly on nothing at all.” 

“T have offered her £40 a year; that is 
quite enough for a person like her.” 
| “Persons like her are flesh and blood, as 
well as the aristocracy, Mrs. P.” 

“T don’t even require the whole of her day,” 
continued Mrs. Peake, taking no notice of her 
husband’s last remark. 

* Be human, Mrs. P. You don’t require all 
her time, you say. Let’s see. ‘Ten till six— 
wasn’t that your proposal? Light hours then, 
drilling sense into obstinate heads; harder 
work, I'll be bound, than my own at the desk. 
An hour’s walk both ways. Total ten—deduct 
from twenty-four, remainder fourteen.” 

“Very well, let her sleep seven, as I do, and 
she has seven more to do as she likes with; 
lessons or amusement, or anything else,” and 
Mrs. Peake tossed her head in triumph, and 
looked at her husband. 

“T suppose one can live so,” replied Mr. 
Peake ; “I remember when I was a clerk———”’ 

“T wish you did not, then,” interrupted his 
| wife; “and at all events you need not be con- 
tinualiy speaking of it; before the girls too, and 
| you know that the servants must hear you.” 

“As if they didn’t know it already,” said 
Mr. Peake, with a sneer. 

Mrs. Peake was silent. Her husband took 
up the bill which he had brought into the room 
in his hand. “Here is a nice little account 
you have been running up for me,” he said. 
“Thirty pounds for two months’ confectionery, 
and a corresponding thirty, I presume, at the 


chemist’s.”’ 

“Let me see it,” said Mrs. Peake, reddening, 
“there must be some mistake. It can’t be; 
I’m sure it’s not as much as that; we've had 
some little parties, and we can’t starve 
people once we’ve asked them; but thirty 
pounds! I know that’s impossible.” 

“Seven hundred and fifty francs,” rejoined 
Mr. Peake, “that’s thirty pounds in honest 
English coin. I’m glad I wasn’t here to be 
guilty of consuming it. How often has Dr. 
Bateman been called in?” 

“Not once, Mr. P.,” replied the lady angrily ; 
“ show me that bill if you please, I know some 
item has been put down twice, or something 
is overcharged.” 

But Mr. Peake held the long paper firmly 
in his hand. “ We will just take the items 
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one by one; stop me, madam, if you please, | if she had wanted it, might have the whole day 
when you detect an error,” and he read out /| free, watched by her, and let no one speak loud 
slowly,— when they came to inquire for anything from 
the concierge. 


Ags : r 
“Phas ey rT . F mis ho vi _ So Janey slept on, and wakened in the ever- 
Macedoine aux fruits . ; : . 30 ing, feeling much refreshed. But the room 
Cisco batches «- : : 290 was close from being shut up all day to keep 
Glace Tutti Frutti é ; ' 80 out the noise, and she longed to go out awhile 
&e., &e.’” and breathe the fresh evening air. 


Madame Martin seemed to guess her desire, 
Much in the same strain the contents of the | for she rose from her seat and went over to 
paper continued to the end. Mr. Peake looked | her, laying her hand against her hot cheek, 
up when he had read the last item, as if ex-| and telling her she had the fever. 
pecting to hear some observation. Janey knew by this time that she need not 
Mrs. Peake did not respond. dread the typhus or the scarlatina whenever 
“So, madam, you give in that there is no| that word, fever, was pronounced; so she 
mistake,” said her husband, and his indigna- | agreed quietly with Madame Martin, and took 
tion rose the higher because there was no|her advice to accompany her when she was 
reply. There was something that almost par-| going home, going in the omnibus as far as 
took of dignity in the red flush on his face as|the Madeleine with her friend, and then stroll- 
he rose from his seat and laid the bill with the | ing on down the gardens of the Tuileries, to 
necessary bank-notes on the table by his wife. | breathe in the fresh sweet air under the trees. 
“Forty pounds a year, madam, you would give; It had been a hot, hot day, one of the last, 
to that lean woman for educating your child- | perhaps, that the month of October could give. 
ren’s minds, and thirty pounds, in two months, | As overpowering as in the midst of summer, 
to —— for stuffing them with sweets. Ugh,/|it was yet much cooler once the sun had be- 
it’s disgusting!” and Mr, Peake went out and | taken itself to rest. Many people in the gar- 
left his wife to her reflections. dens were strolling up and down, and a host 
Sad enough was Janey’s heart when she / of chairs around the pond were standing vacant. 
returned to her little home in the Rue du |The jet d'eau was playing merrily, and the air 
Faubourg Montmartre; and Madame Lachaud’s | felt doubly pure in its vicinity. Janey’s walk 
face grew sad too when she saw her, for she | had not been long, but it had been enough for 
had hoped she had stayed out on a successful | her little strength that day, and now she could 
errand. | not even stroll, so she sank down on a straw- 
“There has been a gentleman here to call | bottomed chair, and felt the repose delicious. 
for you,” said Madame Lachaud, after a little;| But scarcely had she leaned back in her 
“he did not leave his name, but he said that | chair, feeling at least physically at case, when 
he would come again.” |@ woman with corkscrew curls, a black dress, 
“M. Voisin, I suppose,” said Janey. jand a green stuff apron with two goodly 
“No, no; it was a countryman of yours,” pockets, and her own two hands in the pockets, 
replied the concierge, hoping to cheer her friend. | stood before her. Janey looked up at her. It 
“English! was he young? Fair? Had he;was an actual mental effort to draw her 
golden curly hair?’ And Janey’s cheek}thoughts from the group of three children 
flushed, and her eye grew bright, and her heart | round their father in the fusty city home, and 
beat very fast. 'return to the fresh, beautiful, smiling garden 
Madame Lachaud guessed in a moment the | in front of the palace of the Tuileries. Janey 
cause of her emotion. “No, no, madame; he | looked up at the woman as if she expected her 
was not like that. Not very young, nor fair | in some way to explain. 
at all; but he was English; I’d know him by| “Three sous, if you please, madame,” was 
the accent.” the unmistakeable phrase of explanation used 
Janey had no idea who it could be; but she by the pocketed woman. 
was too sad and tired to care much. The sun But Janey had not three sous to give. She 
had been beating on her head as she had walked never took her purse out with her, for fear of 
up the Boulevards; she had not felt it then, being tempted to spend some part of it on 
but now it ached, and she felt giddy, and} one or other of the many necessary things 
Madame Lachaud made her lie down, and after | she wanted. That excursion in the omnibus 
a little partake of some refreshment. was the first expense she had incurred since 
Then she went fast asleep there on the bed |taking up her abode with the good people of 
in the little loge; and Madame Martin, a cousin | Montmartre; and now, not having a single 
of the concierge, who had come in, that Janey, | coin about her, she was safe not to go to this 
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expense, but she looked pitiably at the woman, | simple one. It was retrospective, and bore 
and said, “May I not remain a few minutes; him to a sloping hill where the fresh, sweet 
longer P ” | scent of hay mingled with the summer breeze, 

“Not possibly,” said the woman; and if;and the blue sea lay before him, and beside 
Janey had had a little more experience she| him was a bright young girl, telling of her 
would not have expected clemency to be shown | youth’s best friends, and standing in fearless 
her, or in the first place have imagined it pos- | unconsciousness on the verge of a life whose 
sible to alight for one moment on a resting} fulness of joys or sorrows she had perchance 
place without some one or other of the pocket | since tasted of. 
tribe starting up instantaneously before her.| The Retraite sounded at last, and the guar- 
Emerging from the stem of some old tree, or | dians of the groves paced the terraces and 
starting into life from some statue’s marble | paced the paths, till the gardens became gra- 
pedestal, that woman who stood before her now, | dually cleared, and one by one the gates were 
or her facsimile, would certainly have stood | closed, and the most reluctant of the lingering 
before her at any part of the delicious garden, | ones were forced to leave their seats, and pass 
and at any hour that Janey might have sought | through the last half-open gate into the Rue 
rest, and demanded her three sous. | de Rivoli. 

Janey gave one despairing look around to | That evening’s repose had done much good 
see if any dear green-painted wooden bench | to Janey, and she rose and set out on her long 
were free, but all were taken, so she rose sor- | walk home with an energy and freshness which 
rowfully, and prepared to go. | filled the anxious stranger rather with surprise. 

“Madame has forgotten her portmonnaie,” | But even if she did not want his aid, he was 
said a voice beside her; and before Janey had | desirous of ascertaining the place of her abode. 
time to say ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ or think anything at | Whether that name of Donelly applied to her 
all about what was going on, her seat was paid |or not, he felt certain that he had come upon 
for, and the stranger and pocketed woman had | Bell’s lost and early friend, and too plain it 
disappeared. | was, she was in want. 

The stranger had not gone far; and once! Years had passed since Lionel had seen her, 
Janey fancied she felt some one looking at her,|and then the acquaintance had been but 
and turned her head to see if she was right, slight. Under other circumstances her remem- 
and whether it might be the person who had | brance might have faded from his memory, 
been so civil. Some one was looking at her, | but every person, every thing that Bell had 
but whether it was her friend who had paid , loved was dear to him, and here were the fea- 
the three sous, or any one she had ever seen | tures, paler, a little sharper, and marked with 
before, she did not know, nor did she puzzle | care, that he had looked upon with her, and in 
her head about it, but looked at the jet d’eau,| spite of time and sorrow they were on the 
and watched the play of water, and fell again | whole very little changed. 
into her London reverie. He did not wish that she should recognise 

The stranger moved a few paces further! him there. Her home was all that he would 
back, fearing that the lady might think that | ascertain, and then, whether it was in the Fau- 
she was watched, and feel annoyed. But he|bourg of Montmartre or not, he would call 
continued to watch her still, for she looked so | another day and do what he could to gladden 
pale and ill, that it seemed to him, unless her Bell's young friend. 
home were Very near, she could not reach it No fear, indeed, was there of recognition as 
safely. He, too, went into reveries, for that! regarded himself. A score of years might 
pale face told him the end of a story that Mr. | have been guessed to have lain between him 
Elphinstone’s mention of the name of Donelly | and the boy-companion whom Janey at a glance 
had begun, and he thought of the time he had | had recognised in the Montmorency wood, and 
heard it first, and felt sure that was the lost | who yet was Lionel’s junior by a very small 
lamb whom he knew Mr. Warburton had been | distance of time. But that apparent score of 
seeking. | years had wrought a real work upon his fea- 

Two ladies went by as he was leaning there | tures; lines of thought rather than of sorrow 
against the statue of Pericles, and took him | were upon them, and a change more than the 
for a foreigner; they spoke their thoughts | course of a few short years might have been | 
aloud about him as they passed. /supposed to bring about, had taken place in | 

“A poet,” said the one, “drinking in his | Lionel’s outward man. 
inspiration.” | In any case, Janey could not have known 

“Or a thinker,” replied the other, “going | him, for she neither looked again nor thought 
to strew our way with pensées.” about him. Leaving the gardens, she crossed 

His thought at that moment was a very | the street, and going under the arcades, passed 


















































































| those wicked Frenchmen pursuing and dis- 
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up the bright broad street that led to the 
column of the Place Vendome. Crossing the 
open place, a step, she fancied, kept an even 
pace with hers, and followed steadily on. 
Quickly she looked round, one person only was 
crossing near herself; his eyes were bent upon 
the ground, and he did not see her turn. But 
now, though she had scarcely noticed or 
thought about him then, she remembered and 
recognised the stranger who had paid the poor 
three sous, and she wished them back in his 
own purse once more. 

Quicker she forced on her steps, and quicker 
came that step behind in accordance with her 
own. From the beginning it had not seemed 
to her pursuer that she had noticed him, still 


Donelly, and her new-found friend in the con- 
ciérge’s little loge, while Madame Lachaud sat 
with her sewing in her hand, close to the 
large street door, and gave her replies to those 
who came or went without disturbing the 
visitor within. 

Like cool waters to a thirsty soul came the 
simple words of love and admiration which 
Lionel expressed for her home and for him 
that had made it home to her. The smallest 
word that Mr. Warburton had dropped, his 
look, the deeds that he had done, were precious 
things to his adopted child; she listened, 
asked, and then would hear the whole again, 
and when the time was drawing near for Lionel 
to go, they found they had advanced but little 








less could he have guessed that on the crowded 
boulevard her ear could have traced out his 
step from the many others, or have supposed 
that he was following her. 

But she, while pacing quicker, was getting 
sick with fear; she might have stopped and 
fallen on the pavement, had not an angry, irri- 
tated feeling kept her moving on. Horrible 
things that she had heard in England, but 
never seen in Paris, came into her head. She 
was sure some wicked monster was tracking 
and pursuing her. Faster and faster she 
moved on, and angrier and more indignant 
she felt at every step. Could she, a poor, re- 
spectable, heart-stricken woman, not drink in 
a draught of the sweet evening air without 


turbing her peace of mind? How she still 
moved on she scarcely knew, but she did 
reach her home at last, and prepared to rush 
into the harbour of safety. But the door was, 
contrary to custom, closed, and the first sum- 
mons at the bell was not responded to. 

Meanwhile her pursuer had come up; he had 
meant to pass, but the strange, wild look she 
cast at him made him imagine he was recog- 
nised; not as the stranger of the Tuileries, but 
as the guest of Janey Fagan’s guardian. He 
came nearer. “I wish so much to speak to 
you; to-morrow forenoon, if you are at home.” 

No answer, but the same wild frightened 
look. 

“T think I can help you,” he said, and still 
there was no reply. 

A step was heard inside the house; some 
one coming down the stair. The stranger 
handed her his card, and scarcely knowing 
what she did, Janey took it in her hand, then 
the click of the door opening was heard, and | 


|points of her life’s wanderings. 


in the purpose for which he specially had come. 

That was more painful, both his effort to 
begin and Janey’s to record at least the salient 
But once 
begun, the stream gushed forth from the poor, 
weary, dammed-up heart; he had seen Kintulla, 
and he loved her friends; she could speak as 
to one who knew what she had left, and had 
seen her once as she had been, and must 
therefore understand some part of her present 
sorrow. 

On, on it flowed, the tale of her troubled 
life, and every gush that came relieved her 
heart and made it lighter. Not one word 
passed her lips of blame regarding him who 
had led her from her home, and for the simple 
cause that her heart had never blamed him. 
Often she had wished some points of character 
were other than they were in the husband of 
her choice, but as he was she had accepted 
him, and she never thought of blame, or of 
trying to mould or make him different. 

But Lionel knew what Bell had told him of 
the young man’s character who had taken away 
her friend, and every word that Janey spoke 
confirmed the thought that Bell and Mr. War- 
burton were right. 

When at length Lionel was forced to go, it 
was arranged that Janey’s former places of 
abode should be told to Mr. Elphinstone, and 
inquiries should be made in such points as 
were deemed needful to satisfy the lady whose 
situation Janey wished to fill, but to home 
circles nothing should be said. Then, before 
he left, a dearer wish of Janey’s had been 
granted; one that she would not have asked, 
that she had scarcely hoped for when she 
offered up her daily prayer; her children 
should be given her; how, and when, and 


she slipped without uttering a word into the | where they were ali to find their home was a 


house, and the door was pushed, and shut with | 
a heavy bang behind her. 
Lionel’s call next day swept away every 








charge that Lionel had taken on himself. 
Those seemed to him the balmiest, happiest 
days of all his life, and that work the 


mystery. Long and quietly they talked, Janey | gladdest, sweetest he had ever done, when 
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every hour that he could spare was spent with | when he came and asked her for advice, that 
Bell's young friend, and thought and care and/the boon that she was taking was almost as 
coin were given to do what she most surely | great a happiness granted. 

would have done had she been there. Janey meanwhile had been more than once 

The zeal with which Lionel Wynne took up|at Mr. Elphinstone’s, and had even spoken 
the governess’s cause, made it unnecessary} with his pretty, charming little wife. Mrs. 
for Mr. Elphinstone to go in person to her| Elphinstone could not but see that traces of 
house. Janey went to him; he gave her a|care and want had marked those features, 
note which he thought might satisfy the de-| younger than her own, but a sunny smile was 
mands of Mrs. Peake until more certain in-/| shining now across the marks of care, and the 
formation could be had. Mr. Elphinstone was | gay woman revelling in brightness was drawn 
right. Gladly would Janey have glanced at | towards the poor governess on account of that 
what he said, but the note was sealed, and the | sunny smile. She liked Lionel too, in spite of 
result alone was hers to know. ‘The very day | his thoughtful mien, and though she often 
she brought the note, she was engaged with | frowned upon him, and called him an impene- 
Mrs. Peake as governess. The hours already | trable fortress, she was always glad when he 
mentioned were agreed on, but without another | came, and used even to ask her husband to 
word on Janey’s part about the terms, the| bring him home in the evening when they had 
salary was fixed at sixty pounds. | been out at work together. 

Little did the poor governess know, as she| So it happened that having overheard the 
went back rejoicing to the house of Mr. Elphin- lconversation when Lionel had been telling 
stone to impart her ‘news and thanks, how; Mr. Elphinstone that Mrs. Donelly’s rooms 
much she was indebted to the single name | were ready, and that he meant to call for her 
of one whom he had said was _ interested | that afternoon and bring her over to see them, 
in her. Mr. Peake was told that day at dinner | the pretty butterfly insisted that they should 
by his wife, that the governess she had engaged | come afterwards, both one and the other, to 
for their dear girls was a friend of Lady | her house and tell her all about the apartments, 
Brooke’s. The heightened salary she hoped | and how the young woman liked it. | 
he would attribute to the strong expressions; Mr. Elphinstone raised no objection, and 
he had used in giving his opinion. when Lionel had gone he and his wife drove 

Lionel was not to see the crowning piece to | out to call on Lady Brooke, who had been ex- 
all his efforts and happy endeavours to place pected to arrive in Paris the day before. 
Janey with her children in a comfortable home. | She had arrived, and during the short stay 
Gordon had come sooner than expected to|she meant to make on her way to Rome, where 
take up his fellow-traveller and proceed upon | she was to spend the winter with the girls, she 
his eastward journey. | had many things to hear from Mr. Elphinstone 

But all in Paris had gone according to the} and to tell him of. 
young man’s wish. An apartment had been} “ And of my protégée, of whose whereabouts 
found not far from Mrs. Peake’s that seemed|I could but give so very vague an account— 
as though it had been planned and built on| Donelly, was the name, I think,—have you no 
purpose to suit Janey and her children. The | news of her to tell? ” 
rooms were not large, but bright and airy;| It was the butterfly who told the news, for 
three opening off a little corridor, and with the story pleased her, and she said it was quite 
communication between the three as well. A|romantic. But of Janey’s early home or later 
neat and perfect kitchen, and well supplied | wanderings neither Mrs. Elphinstone nor Lady 
with water, was on the corridor’s other side, Brooke were told, and it was only later in the 
and everything that a housewife needed was | evening, when tke lady sat alone with Mr. 
in that kitchen ranged on shelves, or in the| Elphinstone in a room that looked more like 
tidy press. The large room looking towards|an office than a study, that the clergyman 
the quiet street was best adapted for the| mentioned, with much anxiety and sorrow, that 
nursery, and there the little beds were ranged, | he feared, from all the information he had got, 
and baths were placed, and pretty curtains | the real source of all poor Janey’s woes lay in 
hung; while in the adjoining smaller room, and | the fact that her husband was unworthy of 
drawing-room beyond, all was arranged in| her. 
perfect taste and keeping, the result of| “Doesn't care for her?” said Lady Brooke, 




















various consultations between the upholsterer | sadly, “and she seems such a sweet, winning || 


and Lionel. | young creature.” | 
Of all this Janey had as yet seen nothing;! “I fear he neglects her sadly,” said Mr. 
e « 5? ° = . . 

she knew that Lionel was busy in the matter, | Elphinstone; “if you have time to call again 


and wished to do it all himself, and she felt | and speak more with her I can easily arrange | 
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for her to meet you here. 
has taken a fancy to her.” 

“I should like it much,” replied Lady 
Brooke, “ but my time is too limited; however 
I am glad I saw her this evening for a little, 
and you'll not forget, I shall always be ready 
to take an interest in her.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Elphinstone, for he 
knew the worth of Lady Brooke’s slightest 
hints or promises. 

“I might take her home in my carriage,” 
rejoined Lady Brooke ; “I suppose she will be 
going soon.” 

“Ah, but your hotel lies in exactly the 
opposite direction——’’ and just then a knock 


My wife, you see, 


ready for the long walk to the Faubourg ot 
Montmartre, which was still Janey’s home. 
Never had Lionel looked happier or Janey 
brighter; the latter had been telling Mr. Elphin- 
stone about the perfect little home that her 
friend had been preparing, and as she talked 
of the children, she had seen them there in 
imagination, and described them each and all, 
and delighted herself and her companion with 
her wonderful account of John. 

There had been no talk as yet of Gordon’s 
speedy arrival in Paris, and though Lionel had 
said less than his companion, he too had been 
regaling his imagination in the picture that 





stood in prospect close before him, of the meet- 














came at the door, and Mr. Elphinstone called} ing of the children and the mother, and the 
out, ‘Come in.” happy, happy hours they should spend together 
Janey and Lionel entered, equipped and_/|in those rooms. 


AN HOUR AMONG IN-PATIENTS. 


We have already in a former paper given a| undergo an operation, a fourth needs the most 
sketch of the out-patient department of a/careful nursing, a fifth requires a regulated 
London hospital, to-day we propose to speak | diet, and so on. 
of the in-patients. It is curious to reflect that in many hos- 
As we have explained, the in-patients are’ pitals there is a population as large as that of 
much less numerous than the out-patients—in an agricultural village, by far the greater 
the proportion of about one to ten; but then number of whom are seriously ill. Of this 
they are all serious cases which require special little community all the members are more or 
and prompt attention. There are very few! less concerned with disease. Sickness may 
hospitals, at least in the metropolis, which are | almostbesaid to be their business. It is the sub- 
able to spare room for chronic maladies. A ject round which all the thoughts and energies 
few of the endowed hospitals may indeed be of the place are grouped. For its relief the 
able to do this, but in most the number of beds committee provide, the medical men labour, 
is so limited, and the succession of urgent | the nurses watch night and day ; it calls forth 
cases so constant, that those who are afflicted the prayers of the chaplain, it excites the hopes 
with chronic ailments must look elsewhere for and fears of the patients. What a contrast 
assistance; they must either be visited at there is between such a community and most 
their own homes, or they'must seek admittance villages and towns! What a contrast there is 
into the workhouse infirmary. Not only do’ between it and a bright smiling village with 
the hospitals do the greatest amount of good its rosy children and sturdy ploughmen! 
by thus reserving their beds for acute cases, What a contrast there is between it and the 
but it must be remembered that they have busy town where the pursuit of commerce is 
also another duty to perform, they have to the absorbing topic! What a contrast between 
advance medical and surgical knowledge, they it and the gay and magnificent capital, where 
have to teach medicine and surgery, and it is| wealth and fashion are the ruling powers! 
impossible to give the students anything like How different it is with the inmates of the 
a complete training in the comparatively brief hospital. Their health is in jeopardy, their 
space of three or four years, unless there is joy is turned into mourning, their traflicking 
constantly passing through the wards a rapid is all in abeyance. Poverty has taken the 
succession of acute cases which can be made’ place of competence, and fashion has been set 
available for purposes of instruction. Hence’ aside by stern necessity. Weare here brought 
it happens that at most hospitals every bed is | face to face with one of the primary needs of our 
occupied by a patient who, for some reason or | nature, the need of health, without which life 
another, could not be adequately treated else-|is but weariness and sorrow; and it is to the 
where. One is dangerously ill, another has search after health that hospitals owe their 
met with a severe accident, a third is about to! origin, and that all their energies are directed. 
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It seems to me strange that there should 
be so much difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
support for these institutions. There are 
scarcely any who do not know from sad ex- 
perience, either in their own persons or in 
their families, the many wants that sickness 
brings in its train; and a moment’s reflection 
must make it apparent that these wants are 
just as much felt by their poor neighbours 
whose circumstances prevent any possibility 
of supplying them. Human sympathy alone 
then should lead to efforts for their relief. But, 
in a Christian country like this, a higher 
motive than sympathy ought to prevail, for 
the care of the sick poor is a duty so clearly 
enjoined that one would think all would be 
ready to acknowledge it. There is only one 
other duty which seems to me to be of greater 
importance, and that is the instruction of the 
ignorant poor. He who said “Go, teach all 
nations,” said also, with commendation, “I 
was sick, and ye visited Me.” If this be so, 
ought not every one to support both the schools 
and the hospitals in his immediate neighbour- 
hood, as God hath prospered him? Were 
this done systematically, we should not hear 
on all sides the complaint that funds are 
urgently needed. And thus many who are 
not able to assist the poor by personal service 
and ministration, would yet be acting in the 
spirit which called forth the Saviour’s words 
of approval. 


It is true that all who contribute to the 
rates help to support the poor-law medical 
service; but however right it may be for the 


country to make provision for its sick poor, 
the payment of a tax, enforced by penalties, 
cannot surely be considered as fulfilling the | 
requirements of Christian charity. 
can desire more than I do to see the poor-law 
medical service developed, and the hands of the | 
poor-law surgeons strengthened, but if every- 


thing were done that one could wish, there | 


would still remain a large class whose wants 
could only be supplied by voluntary efforts. 
It is true that some few hospitals, both in 


London and in the provinces, are amply en- | 


dowed, and are able to do everything that is 
needful for their patients without making any | 
appeal to the public. But these monuments | 
of the liberality of our forefathers are few in 
number. The greater part of our hospitals 
are dependent upon voluntary contr ibutions ; | 
and perhaps it is well that it should be so. 
We would hardly wish it otherwise, for when 
an institution has to look for support to those 


into its administration. If, therefore, ever 

one were to make a point of subscribin 

according to his means to the nearest ho: 

pital, and if, besides this, he were to pay i 
an occasional visit, and inquire into its work 
ing, he would exercise a salutary influence 
upon the managers, a more general interest 
would be aroused, and we should hear much 
less than we now do of urgent appeals for 
help. 

But this by the way. It is not our business 
to plead for the voluntary hospitals. We were 
speaking of the in-patient department, and 
the severe cases which are received into it. 
Let us walk through these wards and observe 
the arrangements, and take a glance at the 
invalids, and then we shall be better able to 
understand the life which is led here. 

We enter first the men’s part of the house: 
the women are on the other side of the central 
staircase. On the ground-floor is the accident 
ward. Let us turn intoit. It is along room 
with windows on each side, and it contains 
some eighteen or twenty beds ranged at equal 
distances along the wall. The small iron 
bedsteads with snow-white coverlets are a 
picture of cleanliness and comfort; but there 
are no curtains which might harbour infection 
and prevent the free circulation of air. The 
tables are decked with ferns and flowers; the 
fireplaces are brilliant with encaustic tiles ; 





No one} 


for her self-imposed duties, and her bright 


/ upon the walls are hung a few engravings and 
| chromo-lithographs ; and over the mantel- 
piece and in other convenient situations are 
scrolls with appropriate texts. As the sun 
streams into the room this fine forenoon, 
jeverything looks so bright and cheerful it 
seems as if it would be almost a pleasure to 
be ill. The lady in the simple white cap and 
grey dress trimmed with blue is in charge of 
the ward. At this moment she is engaged in 
| writing a letter for one of the patients. Her 
| duty is to take a general superintendence of 


} 


| 


‘the ward, and to assist, to cheer, to comfort 
ithe patients in any way that she can. She 
does not do any of the heavy part of the 
work. ‘That is left to the nurse and the pro- 
bationer-nurse, who act under her orders, and 
'who are better suited for it than she would 
‘be. This particular lady has had a great deal 
‘of experience in hospitals, especially in surgical 
hospitals. She was one of those who went 
out to the Crimea with Miss Nightingale, and 
‘ever since her return she has given us her 
valuable services. She is admirably suited 





living around it, it is obliged to keep pace} smile, her ready sympathy, and her sound 
with the scientific progress of the day, to | judgment, have made her a favourite with the 
maintain a high standard of efficiency, and to | patients, the nurses, and the hospital staff. 
guard against any abuses that might creep | Under her orders is the nurse, an active woman 
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* middle age, who has been regularly trained to 

e duties, and understands them thoroughly. 

1e wears a neat uniform—a light checked 

int dress, a long white apron, and a simple 

+ cap. Under her again is the probationer, 
a young woman who has lately entered the 
service of the hospital, and who is making 
trial of the work, to see whether she likes it, 
or whether she has strength for it. Both 
these women are at this moment busy in 
carrying out the instructions which the house 
surgeon left when he made his morning 
round, and in getting everything ready for 
the patients’ dinner, and for the visit of the 
principal surgeon, which will follow soon after. 

The ward is quite full, and the patients 
themselves present a variety of aspects. Some 
three or four are seated by the fireside. A 
boy of about twelve years of age is hobbling 
about upon crutches. A few are sitting up in 
bed, reading the newspapers or the books that 
have been lent to them from the hospital library. 
The old man with the bronzed face, the scarlet 
nightcap and the blue striped shirt, by whose 
bedside the lady is now sitting, is a stevedore, 
and it is a business-letter that he is dictating. 
His occupation was to superintend the lading 
of merchant ships, and his appearance at once 
suggests the idea that he has lived among sea- 
faring people. A few are lying flat on their 
backs, condemned to spend a month or more 
in the recumbent posture. One of these, a 
lad of about seventeen, is quietly knitting. To 
look at him now you would never imagine 
that a short time ago he was a wild city Arab. 
But pain and suffering have tamed him. For 
many weary months he has lain on that little 
iron bed. The lady-superintendent has treated 
him with the greatest kindness. She has 
taught him to read and to work, and now he 
is one of the best-behaved and most tractable 
patients in the ward. There are, however, 
none who seem to be either very dangerously 
ill or in very severe pain, and a general air of 
quiet cheerfulness pervades the room. 

But if the aspect which the accident ward 
presents this morning is bright and happy, it 
must not be supposed that such is always the 
case. ‘I'he present inmates are a particularly 
quiet and orderly set ; but sometimes we have 
to deal with very rough and troublesome cha- 
racters; and it occasionally happens—for ex- 
ample, when there has been a railway accident 
in the neighbourhood—that the ward is filled 
with the most painful and anxious cases. I 
think some of the most harrowing scenes I 
have ever witnessed, some of the most dis- 
tressing cases I have ever known, have been in 
this ward. Let me detail a few of them, not 


as examples of the generality of patients—God 





forbid!—but as instances of the mis-spent 
lives, the lost opportunities, the squandered 


talents, which I have met with in the course of 


my medical experience. 

I think the most horrible scene I ever wit- 
nessed was this:—A publican had been brought 
into the hospital with his leg badly broken. 
He had been drinking hard for a length of 
time, and for several weeks he had been on 
the verge of an attack of delirium tremens. 
While he was in this state, he was one day 
attempting to get out of a window, which was 
some few feet from the ground, when he fell 
and broke his leg in the manner that I have 
just mentioned. He was brought to the hos- 
pital, and everything was done for him that 
such a severe case demanded. But there was 
no inducing him to keep himself quiet. The 
more he was advised to lie still, the more he 
tossed about. It was in vain that we en- 
deavoured to set his leg. He kicked off all the 
apparatus that we applied, and showed the 
most extraordinary callousness and insensi- 
bility to pain in the way that he threw himself 
about. We tried every means to quiet him, 
but all to no purpose. Neither medicine, nor 
argument, nor persuasion appeared to have 
any effect upon him. He sat up in bed gesti- 
culating, scolding, swearing. Indeed, it seemed 
as if he went out of his way to invent new 
oaths, for anything more fearful than the use 
which he made of that holy Name “ which is 
above every name,” it is impossible to imagine. 
While he was going on in this way I was 
standing at his bedside, vainly endeavouring 
to calm him, when suddenly, without a single 
premonitory symptom, he fell back on his pillow 
and died. I do not think one could have 
counted ten between the time the most awful 
imprecations were rising from his lips and the 
moment when he lay before me a lifeless 
corpse; so fearfully sudden was the summons 
which called him into eternity ! 

The next scene I shall describe is scarcely 
less mournful. Who is that ill-favoured look- 
ing man lying there with a policeman sitting 
on each side of his bed? His heavy face and 
low, narrow forehead indicate a degraded type 
of human nature. He must surely belong to 
the brutalized class of the community. And 
so it is. He is, in truth, a murderer. A fort- 
night ago, on a Saturday evening, when they 
were probably both intoxicated, he cut his 
wife’s throat, and then attempted to cut his 
own. But the wound which he inflicted upon 
himself was not fatal; it merely disabled him. 
The police took him in charge, and brought 
him to the hospital; and there he now lies, 
propped up with pillows. This man remained 
in the hospital about six weeks, strictly watched 
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| tripos, and subsequently obtained other dis- 











| and brought him under the notice of the rich 
| people of the neighbourhood. They were proud 
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and guarded by the police, by night as well as 
by day. At the end of that time the wound in 
his neck being healed, he was removed to 
Newgate, there to await his trial, and in less 
than three months he was executed. Such 
was the miserable end of a patient whom we 
tended anxiously from day to day. It was our 
simple duty to cure him, and that as speedily 
as possible; just as it was the duty of others 
to bring him to trial, and to see the extreme 
penalty of the law carried out. 

Another strange and sad story I recollect of 
a young man who once occupied a bed in this 
ward. He was a Welshman by birth, and 
when he was at the national school of his 
native village his unusual ability gave him a 
distinguished position among his companions, 


of his talents, and determined to give them 
full scope. Accordingly they arranged to carry 
on his education at a grammar school, and in 
due time to send him to Cambridge. When 
he reached the university he was well able to 
hold his own even among men who had had 
far greater advantages, and at his final exami- 
nation he took a high place in the classical 


tinctions. He then came up to town, entered 
himself at one of the inns of court, and began 
to study law. But the temptations of London 
were too great for him. In Cambridge he 
was a man of some mark; in London he was 
nothing. In Cambridge he was working under 
the eye of his tutor, and of others who took an 
interest in him; in London he was lost in the 
vast crowd.. In Cambridge the honours he 
sought might be gained in two or three years, 
but the prizes of the legal profession could 
only be won after a long course of labour. He 
had not strength of principle to resist tempta- 
tion, he fell into dissipated habits and became 
the victim of strong drink. In no very long 
time he began to suffer from delirium tremens ; 
and it was for an attack of this kind, coupled 
with a slight accident, that he had been ad- 
mitted into the hospital at the date of which 
I am speaking. When he was recovering from 
his illness, he one day gave me a paper, which 
he begged me to read at my leisure. It proved 
to be the narrative of his past life, written in 
the most graceful and classical Latin, and con- 
taining many touching expressions of regret. 
During the time that he remained in the hos- 
pital a good deal of sympathy was awakened 
in his favour, and a subscription was opened 
by the medical students for his benefit. The 
chaplain undertook to write to several of those 
who had known him in his better days at 


to solicit their assistance in the effort that was 
being made to give him a fresh start. In this 
way a considerable sum of money was collected, 
and it was determined that it should remain 
in the hands of the chaplain, and that he 
should give the patient a weekly allowance so 
long as it lasted. But, alas! our charitable 
endeavours were of little avail. One evening, 
a few days after he had left the hospital, the 
poor Welsh scholar came back furiously drunk, 
and accompanied by two or three of his dissi- 
pated companions. In this state he made his 
way into the chaplain’s room, and threatened 
his life unless he gave him there and then the 
whole of the money that had been subscribed 
for his benefit. Other kind exertions that 
were made to put a little literary work in 
his hands turned out equally ill, and I fear 
it happened to him according to the old 
proverb, “the dog is returned to his vomit 
again, and the sow that was washed to her 
wallowing in the mire.” I never heard of him 
afterwards, but I should think his intemperate 
habits must long since have put an end to his 
once promising career. 

In the foregoing cases the misery and crime 
owed its origin to strong drink. But terrible 
as is the sin of drunkenness, and fearful as are 
its consequences, there are other vices which 
lead to results almost as degrading. I re- 
member a man who, by self-indulgence of 
another kind, had brought himself into a 
condition nearly as deplorable as the one I 
have just mentioned. He too occupied a bed 
in this ward. Let me try and set before you 
the main features of his history. He was a 
repulsive looking man, with a bloated, un- 
healthy aspect; his hair was unkempt; his 
eye was heavy and languid; his mouth was 
weak and sensual, and if you had spoken to 
him you would have found that he was a prey 
to the most profound melancholy and despair. 
His past life he viewed with shame and regret ; 
the present was irksome and intolerable to 
him; and he had no hope in the future. Ina 
a word, he was a hypochondriac, who was a 
burden to himself and a trial to every one about 
him. But what, you may ask, had brought 
him into this wretched condition? Were his 
circumstances very distressing? Had he been 
particularly unfortunate in business? Had 
he had very bad health? Not at all. He had 
not had more to bear either in body or in 
mind than the majority of his fellows, and not 
nearly so much as many of them; but he had 
reduced himself to this miserable state by 
opium-eating. 

He was only about forty-five years of age, 
but if you had judged by his appearance, you 





Cambridge, to tell them of his sad plight, and 
III. 


would have thought that he was ten years 
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older. He was a plumber and glazier by trade. 
and notwithstanding his evil habit he had 
managed to get enough work to keep him, If 
only he had continued steady, he might have 
done very well in his business, for he was an 
excellent workman. But about five years be- 
fore the time he came under my notice, in 
consequence of an attack of the cholic, he 
began to take laudanum; and though his 
illness was of short duration, and the necessity 
for the drug soon ceased, he has gone on taking 
it ever since. What he took in the first in- 
stance to allay pain, subsequently became a 
pleasant indulgence, and he gradually went on 
from less to more until he could not pass a 
day without two or three large doses. In fact 
he became a regular dram-drinker, but the 
drams that he drank were of the juice of the 
poppy. As it always happens in such cases, 
his appetite failed, he became disinclined for 
exertion, and he could not sleep except under 
the influence of his favourite drug, Lately 
the lethargy and indolence had grown upon 
him so much that he spent most of his time 
indoors, only creeping out after nightfall to 
take a short stroll. In one of these evening 
walks he stumbled, fell, and broke his thigh 
bone. It was on account of this accident that 
he was brought to the hospital. 

A more troublesome, discontented fellow it 
would be difficult to find. In order to give 
the broken bone a fair chance of uniting, it 
was necessary that he should lie tolerably 
still, but nothing would induce him to do so. 
Large doses of opium were given him, but 
they produced no effect; they did not even 
give him the brief intervals of dreamy happi- 
ness which his own indulgence had afforded 
him, and there remained only the horrible 
depression, the ghastly visions, the deep 
despair, the querulous discontent, and the 
insuperable lassitude of the confirmed opium- 
eater. It was with great difficulty that he 
could be kept sufficiently quiet, but his sighs 
and groans, his complaints, and his irritable 
temper, made him a nuisance to all the other 
patients in the ward, while the nurses who 
attended him had their forbearance sorely tried. 

I remember once when I came into this 
room I was surprised to see a young man 
sitting up in bed, and showing signs of great 
distress. He was clasping his hands, wringing 
them, pressing them to his head; then he 
threw himself down and hid his face in the 
pillow, and anon he sat up as before, uttering 
suppressed cries and groans, while the tears 
ran down his cheeks. I knew that his illness, 
though a very serious one, was not attended 
by much saffering, and I could not understand 
a degree of emotion which seemed to indicate 





a paroxysm of the most violent pain. But the 
mystery was soon explained. The lady-super- 
intendent told me that the surgeon had just 
been making his round, that he took a very 
serious view of the young man’s case, and that 
he had given him a hint of the danger he was 
in. The thought of death had never entered 
his mind, he was horror-struck, and when he 
asked himself if he were prepared to die, the 
answer was the burst of mental agony which I 
now witnessed. I approached his bedside, and 
tried, as best I could, to calm him. He had 
been a waiter, he told me, at a small restaurant. 
He had had to work early and late in an 
atmosphere that was very unfavourable to 
morality and religion, and he had so far imi- 
tated the reckless, dissipated habits of those 
around him, that when sickness overtook him, 
it found him physically unable to resist its 
attack. What could I say to comfort him in 
his trouble? I could only point him to that 
Saviour who came to seek the lost. I could 
only repeat, “Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners ;”’ these and similar words of 
Scripture appeared to have a soothing effect 
upon him, and he became calmer, After this 
I saw him several times, and it seemed as if 
the agony he had passed through had made a 
permanent and beneficial impression upon him. 
His case progressed more favourably than had 
been expected, and he soon began to amend. 
At the end of three or four weeks he left the 
hospital, and returned to his former occupation. 
Whether he was able to resist its temptations, 
to “keep himself unspotted from the world,” 
and to carry out the good intentions he had 


formed during his illness, I never had an | 


opportunity of learning. 

This incident was doubly interesting because 
one so rarely sees any apparent anxiety about 
spiritual things. Far be it from me to say 
that such anxiety may not exist where the eye 
of man cannot discern it. Still it is a fact that 
indifference upon religious subjects is the pre- 
vailing tone of mind even among those who 
are dangerously ill. In the course of my ex- 
perience I have met with a few who were 
openly hostile to Christianity, and a few who 
had a “faith sublimed to ecstacy;” but, as I 
have said, the majority of patients showed 
little or no interest in the things which belong 
to their eternal welfare. It seems the more 
important to notice this, because it is so often 
said that it will be time enough to think about 
religion when sickness overtakes us; and it is 
well that we should be reminded that sickness 
does not make such thoughts more easy, but 
rather that the pain and suffering which 
accompany it pre-occupy the mind, and unfit 
it for serious reflection. It is a remark of 
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Thomas 4 Kempis that there are few whom | 
pilgrimage benefits, as there are few whom 
sickness really improves; and Dr. Arnold says, 
that it is sad to observe how much suffering 
there is in the world, and how little of it seems 
to exert a salutary influence. 

The histories which I have related above 
may appear to be exaggerated, but they are 
truthful sketches from life, and I might add 
many others of a like kind. The experience 
of every medical man would supply narratives 
almost as thrilling as those contained in “ The 
Diary of a Late Physician.” But such cases 
do not form the generality of those with which 
we have to deal; the vast majority of our 
patients are quiet, respectable people, who have 
been overtaken by sickness through no fault 
of their own. 

This leads me to speak of the mode of ad- 
mission into hospitals. How are the patients 
selected ? How have all these poor people 
found their way here? How comes it that 
such different characters are brought together 
under one roof? It has become a proverb 
that “adversity makes strange bed-fellows,” 
and these are all in adversity. Some have 
met with accidents, and have been brought 
by their friends, or by the police; some 
have applied to the out-patient. department, 
the doors of which are open to all, and have 
been admitted by the assistant-surgeons; 
some have brought letters of recommendation 
from governors or subscribers. It not unfre- 
quently happens that persons received in this 
latter way are not fit subjects for a hospital at 
all, and ought never to have been allowed to 
occupy beds which might be wanted for more 
urgent cases.. But what are the authorities to 
do? Unless they grant their supporters some 
privileges their subscription-list will fall off, 
and these privileges are sure sometimes to be 
abused. Thus a governor will send in his 
servant for some chronic ailment, and insist 
upon his being kept for the full term to which 
his recommendation entitles him. Or another 
will give an order of admission to the first 
applicant without inquiring into the worthiness 
of the recipient, or the suitableness of the 
case, I knew an instance in which an old man 
used at the commencement of every winter to 
get a letter from an influential governor and 
spend three months in a county hospital. As 
he was an “old soldier,’ and knew how to 
make himself comfortable, his time used to 
pass pleasantly enough! I have no doubt that 
in this case the recommendation was given in 
ignorance, but it would be well if those who 
have no personal acquaintance with the wants 
of the poor were to give their letters to the 
elergyman of the parish, or to some charitable 








society, to be distributed where there is a real 
necessity. Those who subscribe to hospitals 
should do so from motives of real benevolence, 
and should be careful to bestow their letters 
with discrimination, and of course they ought 
not to use them to save their own pockets. 
The man who subscribes a guinea, and then 
sends his servant into the hospital for a couple 
of months, has made a good bargain, and 
cannot be said to have done a very charitable 
act. His subscription to the hospital was 
supposed to be for the benefit of the poor and 
needy, and the members of his household can 
hardly be said to belong to that class. Perhaps 
hospitals would be less frequently subjected 
to this abuse if it were generally known that 
there are some institutions which—like the 
maisons de santé in Paris—receive patients 
who are in better circumstances on payment 
of a small sum weekly. The payment in these 
cases varies from six or eight shillings to a 
guinea, and for this the patient is not only 
boarded and lodged, but receives also the best 
medical attendance and nursing. 

We are well aware that many circumstances 
may arise in which it becomes necessary on 
account of illness to send away servants as 
speedily as possible, and it is a convenient 
thing to have a public institution at hand to 
which they may be conveyed. But the duty 
of their employer towards them does not cease 
because they are ill. He is still surely bound 
to care for them, and may well be content to 
pay a small sum for their maintenance during 
sickness, remembering how much their ser- 
vices, while in health, have contributed to his 
comfort. ..If they were ill under his roof he 
would provide forthem, and why should he 
not do the same when they have to be sent 
elsewhere ? 

Hitherto we have spoken only of a single 
ward, and the cases we have detailed occurred 
in it; but it must be remembered that this 
forms only a small part of the hospital. Be- 
sides the accident ward there are several other 
rooms reserved for men, and there is a whole 
department of equal extent for women. The 
ward we have visited does not coniain a tenth 
part of the in-patients. 

In some hospitals there fre special apart- 
ments for children, but this is not the case in 
all. Here they are distributed in the women’s 
wards. This seems the better plan, for their 
bright smiles and playful ways have a cheering 
effect upon the other patients; their kindly 
feelings are called forth, and they are led for a 
while to forget their own sufferings. 

The object of this paper has been to draw 
attention to our hospitals, and to give some 
information respecting their internal arrange- 
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ments and the class of persons who frequent 
them, in the hope that it may help to awaken 
an interest in them. They have been too long 
left to themselves. Few have cared for them, 
and as a natural consequence many of them 
have fallen below the standard which they 
ought to maintain. But happily this state of 
2 things is fast passing away. The apathy of 
\ the public is changing into sympathy; and 
medical men find to their joy that their efforts 
after an improved management, a superior 
system of nursing, and a better classification 
of patients, now meet with an encouraging 
response. This is not merely a doctor's ques- 
] tion, it is a question for all. It is a matter of 





no small importance to society at large that 
hospitals should be as efficient as possible 
in order that the wasting effects of sick- 
ness may be reduced to a minimum, and that, 
when the labouring man or the artizan is ill, 
the best skill and the most prompt attention 
may be brought to bear upon his recovery. 
The sickness of her members is the weakness 
of the state, and the: death of her members is 
the loss of the state; and a well-organized 
system of medical relief for those who are too 
poor to provide it for themselves is no small 
element in the strength and prosperity of the 
country. 
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One of the marvellous discoveries which shall 
be made known in the day of the revelation of 
secrets, and perhaps the most marvellous, will 
be, I think, that of the remarkable connection 
between causes and effects in the moral history 





OLDEN CHAIN. 


| vidence wiil then be traceable from link to link | 


through all the intertwinings of their intricate 
but skilful design. Now we see some of the 
| links, but it is as if they had dropped out of 


| their places, and we cannot ourselves fit them 














of the world. Causes and effects which are| in. We may want to do it, try to do it, and 
now unnoticed at all, and which, if noticed, | grow unhappy in our failure to find the kindred 
would seem to be too remote in time, and too! links and join them properly. But we must 
wanting in any probable co-relationship to | remain contented in ourignorance. These are 


sanction the supposition of their sequence one| among the “secret things which belong unto 


upon another, will then be shown to have had | the Lord our God,” and we must wait till He | 


a necessary and beautiful mutual dependence. shows us the chain complete. 
The links in the golden chain of a divine Pro-| And yet even now sometimes—as if in 
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earnest of the coming revelation, and as an|who therefore had the Truth, dying in the 
dark because his friends believed that he, like 


evidence to us that no caprice and no chance 
governs the smallest events of tlie obscurest 
life, but that all are parts of a grand divine 
contrivance—it pleases God to remove for a 
moment the veil, and permit us to see “a por- 
tion of His doings, who is wonderful in counsel 
and excellent in working,” by allowing us to 
trace some coincidences of cause and effect 
which His grace has willed and His wisdom 
has secured, and which plainly bear the im- 
press of a divine hand. We believe we have 
met with some links which can be seen to fit 
in with one another in the golden chain, and 
that we may show them to our readers. 

Some fifty years ago a Christian girl entered 
a Jewish family as nursemaid. They were 
devout, true-hearted Israelites, earnest in all 
the observances which expressed and conserved 
their ancient faith. The young servant, as 
earnest in her faith, and fully conscious that 
the True Light had shone upon her, desired 
to make Jesus known to the children who were 
So she told them, 
in answer to the eager inquiries of childish 
curiosity, what Christians believed, how they 
lived and how they died. Especially she seems 
to have dwelt on the calm and rejoicing deaths 
| of those who believed in the Nazarene. I 
| suppose all children are interested in hearing 
of dying scenes. The solemnity of the last 
conflict, the awe-struck sense of an unknown 
world, the outflow of an irrepressible grief on 
| the part of bystanders, the hushed steps in a 


|| darkened chamber—all these naturally impress 





| the susceptible mind of a child, and in their 
| deep pathos draw out its ready sympathy. So 
| the little Jewish children crowded round their 
| Christian friend, and said, “ Tell us more about 
| your people when they die.” 
| One of these Jewish children never forgot 
the impression thus made, of the very happy 
deaths which these bad, wicked people, as she 
| was taught to regard them, seemed to have. 
Years afterwards one of her relatives lay at 
the point of death. He had been a pious, 
| honourable man, but there was no “ hope full of 
| immortality” to shed its radiance around his 
| dying pillow. No Saviour’s presence was there 
| to cheer his passage through the dark valley. 
| No one standing by could tell of the kingdom 
| of heaven set open to all believers in Jesus. 
| Indeed, they dared not tell him how closely the 
| sands of his life were running out. They let 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


him die without a word of his danger, for the 
announcement would only have awakened an an- 
guish for which they knew no sufficient solace. 

This fact struck the young Jewess as very 
strange. Here was one of the chosen people 
to whom the Divine oracles had been given, 











themselves, could not face death; while the 
hated Nazarenes, who believed in a lie, could 
welcome death as the gate which opened to let 
them pass through to a happy home! For 
them the grave had no victory and death no 
sting! How could this be? Day by day, as 
she sat with the other women of the family on 
their low hassocks, till the mourning ceremo- 
nies were finished, she pondered over the fact 
which so perplexed her. Unable to reconcile 
the discrepancy, she resolved to get a New 
Testament, and search it for a possible answer. 
When the mourning was ended, the Jewish 
girl obtained and carefully studied the Testa- 
ment. The entrance of the Word gave light, 
and after many painful self-conflicts the young 
inquirer opened her heart to receive the Sa- 
viour, and was publicly baptized as a Christian. 
Not long afterwards she married a missionary, 
and accompanied him to the East on a mission 
to the Jews. 

This is the first link: we turn to our second. 

Thirty years after the not very important 
event of a girl going to service in a Jewish 
family—at least so it would have seemed at 
the time—a sermon was preached at the Uni- 
versity Church in Cambridge on behalf of a 
young women’s refuge. A young undergra- 
duate who was present felt impressed by the 
preacher’s earnest appeal for help to be given 
to the unhappy and lost, and wished he could 
do something towards their rescue. But he 
was busy with his studies, and full of the 
excitement of an university career, and the 
impression made by the touching sermon 
passed away, and seemingly passed away for 
ever. He forgot the sermon, and forgot with 
it his momentary feeling of interest in the 
object of its appeal. 

Yet he is our second link. It was as needful 
for God’s gracious purposes that he should hear 
that sermon, and be impressed by it, as it was 
needful that, thirty years before, an unknown 
servant-girl should go as nursemaid to an un- 
known Jewish family. And, though so many 
years apart, and having no apparent connection 
with each other, yet these two links had a 
mutual relationship which should bring them 
eventually together. 

Ten years passed since that sermon was 
heard by the young undergraduate, in which 
time he had been ordained, had served for 
awhile a country curacy, and then had been 
promoted to the district church of St. Stephen’s, 
Brighton, where a brief but earnest and loving 
ministry endeared him toall hearts. To those 
who know Brighton, I need scarcely say I am 
speaking of the late Gzorce WAGNER. 
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One day this young clergyman was passing 
through some of the bad back streets which 
disfigure that fair watering-place, when three 
girls passed, whose coarse tones, impudent 
looks, and wretched attire, too plainly indi- 
cated their character and pursuits. He saw 
they were outcasts, yet felt they possessed 
immortal souls, and knew they were not be- 
yond the reach of God’s grace. Could nothing 
be done to reclaim them? All at once that 
sermon heard at Cambridge ten years before 
was recalled to his mind. He again felt his 
sympathy drawn out, and he also felt he was | 
responsible before God if he did not stretch | left a book for her to read. 
forth a hand to pluck these brands out of the | Gough, the celebrated temperance advocate. 
burning. He went home with his mind full |“ What a singular book to leave for ladies to 
of painful thoughts. jread!” said Mrs. Vicars. “Read it to me,” 

“In vain did he try to escape from these | said herfriend. She consented, and when she 
thoughts. All that night he lay turning un-| reached Gough’s account of his own conver- 
easily from side to side, and thinking, ‘Can I | sion, became deeply interested. Its value con- 
do nothing to save these lost ones?’ while the | sisted in the illustration which it gave of the 
solemn words of Scripture seemed to be written almost magic power of sympathy in reclaiming 
as with a handwriting of fire before him: ‘If the degraded and lost. 
thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto | “* Well, that is remarkable,’ Mrs. Vicars 


operation. God had been for thirty years 
fashioning that other link, making it fit and 
bright. For it we must revert to the mis- 
sionary’s wife, the young Jewess of whom we 
have spoken. She lost her devoted husband 
after a few years of self-denying effort, and 
returned to England with many lessons learned 
amid deep sorrows and peculiar trials. She 
was on a passing visit to Brighton, at a friend’s 
house, who was intimate with Mr. George 
Wagner. 
called she was out or engaged. 





One day he 


| death, and those that are ready to be slain; if' exclaimed, looking thoughtfully into the fire, 
| thou sayest, Behold, we knew it not; doth not as she ceased reading. ‘ Here is a poor outcast 
| He that pondereth the heart consider it? and , with none to love him, saved from his sin, and 


|| before him; how he felt he must do something | for poor outcasts?’ 


He that keepeth thy soul, doth not He know it? | made a blessing to others, by a few brotherly 
and shall not He render to every man accord- | words and a kind touch of the hand; and here 
ing to his works?’ And from his awakened have I been passing over this house and that 
heart and conscience the question was wrung | house in my district as too bad to enter, 
again and again, ‘ Lord, what shall I do?’ passing over scores as too bad to be saved, 

“The next day, full of these new thoughts, | when perhaps a loving word and a kind touch 
he went to an experienced and well-known |of the hand might have brought them to the 
minister in Brighton, and laid the matter | Saviour. Cannot we, after all, do something 
So strongly did these 
for those who were as lost sheep, almost totally | thoughts take possession of her that she could 
uncared for, in Brighton; proposing, at the | not rest, but at night went into her friend’s 
same time, to walk nightly through the streets, | room, and asked her to pray with her. And 
and personally plead with any whom he might | the two women knelt down, and prayed that 
meet. But his wise friend felt there were | God would bring them into contact with some 
many objections to this plan, on account of his | poor lost one, and bless their kind words and 
being young and unmarried, as well as from | sisterly touch to the saving of her soul. This 
his extremely delicate health, which was so soon | prayer was repeated several times, but no way 
to bring him to an early graye, and which his | seemed open. At length the time arrived for 
friend felt would never stand so severe an|their departure; in two days they were to 


addition to his ministerial work, and such con- 
stant exposure to night air. So, after much 
anxious deliberation, it was felt by both that 
what they needed for such a work was the 
assistance of some lady, who would devote her- 
self entirely to the work from a heart full of 
love tothe Saviour of the lost. But where was 
she to be found? In vain the elder minister 
looked around his own congregation, or thought 
over all whom he knew; not one could he find 
who both would and, could undertake such an 
arduous and painful work. 

And so one link was waiting for its fellow 
link. And that fellow link was ready, and 








leave Brighton, with no intention of ever 
returning. 

“The day before they left, Mr. Wagner 
called early in the morning; and, with the 
tears streaming down his face, spoke of a poor 
lost girl he had been visiting for upwards of 
six months, with some hope of saving her; 
but who, the day before, had turned from him, 
having got under the influence of a very bad 
woman, and told him that it was no use his 
coming again, as she had quite made up her 
mind not to give up her sinful life. ‘So young 
and yet so hardened!’ he exclaimed, in tones 
of deep sadness. 
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would soon be brought into the needful co- | 


But it so chanced that whenever he | 


It was the Life of | 
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“Surely here is my opportunity; this is | begged him, as he hoped for forgiveness, to 
the answer to my prayer,’ thought Mrs. Vicars; forgive. The same living prayerful earnest- 
but she said nothing. The impression, how- | ness won upon the man’s heart, and at length 
ever, strengthened; she could not get the girl| he consented, though still not wisbing to 
out of her mind. She felt her prayers would | receive her into his own home. Without a 
be a solemn mockery, if, after the answer was | moment’s delay, Mrs. Vicars engaged a room, 
given, she were to neglect to make use of it. 'and returned to the house. Just as they were 
So, after the morning service at St. Stephen’s, | moving her, wrapped up in blankets, George 
she took her courage in both hands, and boldly | Wagner called. He and Mrs. Vicars met on the 





| walked into the vestry to ask Mr. Wagner for | 


the girl’s address. 

“«Thank you much,’ he said, in answer to | 
her request; ‘but it is no use your going—the | 
girl has quite made up her mind, and she will | 
only refuse to see you; besides,’ he added, | 
hesitating, ‘it is a very bad neighbourhood.’ | 

““* Give me the address, please.’ 

“ Seeing her so persistent, he wrote it down 
on his card, and gave it to her. | 

“The neighbourhood was indeed so bad | 
that her friend refused to go with her, but set | 
her down at the top of one of the worst streets | 
in Brighton. With a beating heart she paced | 
up and down, without being able to muster up 
courage to knock at the door, when suddenly 
the words of Scripture came almost as vividly 
into her mind as if they had been spoken to 
her by a voice from without: ‘Who art thou, 
that thou shouldest be afraid ofa man that shall 
die; and forgettest the Lord thy Maker? The 
captive exile hasteneth that hemay be loosed, and 
that he should not die in the pit;’ and at once 
she went straight up to the house and knocked. 

“ As there was some uncertainty as to what 
her errand might be, she was allowed to 
enter, and found her way to a small up-stairs 
room, where lay the young creature of whom 
Mr. Wagner had spoken, surrounded by her 
sinful companions. ‘The moment Mrs. Vicars 
told her why she had come, they burst into a 
coarse laugh. Nothing daunted, Mrs. Vicars 
turned to them, and quietly and courteously 
asked them whether they would leave her 
alone with their young companion. The moment 
they had left, Mrs. Vicars, sitting down by her 
bedside, and taking her hand in hers, poured 
forth her whole heart; told her of that poor 
outcast man’s conversion by a kind word and 
a loving touch of the hand, and besought her 
to let her words of love and the touch of her 
sister’s hand be the means of saving her and 
bringing her to Jesus. The girl was softened, 
but said there was no hope for her; her own 
father had cast her off. 

“* Will you promise to leave this house, and | 
come with me, if I can get your father’s for-| 
giveness? God can soften his heart, as well 
as cleanse yours.’ 

‘She promised, and Mrs. 
sought the father, a respectable tradesman, and 





| 
Vicars at once | 


| 
| 


stairs. ‘Thank God,’ she exclaimed, ‘ we have 
got her; she is saved; she is coming with 
me!’ He grasped her hand, and, with one 
deep-drawn ‘God be praised!’ he left the 
house.” 

Subsequently to this, Mrs. Vicars felt obliged 
to leave Brighton for a time, and two years 
passed before she was able to return and 
devote herself to her one work of seeking the 
outcast and lost. She then took a small house, 
and commenced her labour of love, and was soon 
known among the poor as one who desired to 
spend her life in rescuing poor lost girls. 

“For three months she was fully occupied 
in taking those who were willing to give up 
their life of sin to various refuges in London, 
always accompanying them herself, with the 
same tender care of them as if they had been 
her own daughters, lest harm should befall 
them by the way. 

“Thirty girls were thus rescued and taken 
to London at the sole charge of Mr. Wagner, 
whose interest in the work daily deepened. 
But by this time the London institutions could 
not receive any more ; and hence it was neces- 
sary that some Home should be provided in 
Brighton ; a very small institution—too small 
to meet the need—in connection with the 
Town Mission, and chiefly managed by Dis- 
senters, to whom, however; be all honour for 
being the first to occupy the neglected ground, 
being the only place of the kind existing in 
1854. An appeal was accordingly issued, and 
quickly responded to. At first it was proposed 
that the Home should be established in the 
neighbourhood of Brighton, but it was soon 
found preferable to have it more close at hand. 
Indeed, a sudden influx of urgent cases in the 
summer of this year made it absolutely neces- 
sary to take a house wherever it could be 
procured; for one of these poor wanderers 
from God having been seized with cholera 
while on a visit to Brighton, and dying in the 
course of a few hours, her horror-stricken 
companions, with whom she had spent the 
preceding Sunday in sin and frivolity, came 
in a body to the lady, of whose love for poor 


| outcasts they had heard, and besought her to 


save them. A small house, opposite the Level, 
was accordingly taken the next day, and 
hastily furnished, where fifteen penitents were 
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lodged till a larger house on the Lewes Road 
was found, to which, six weeks afterwards, they 
were transferred, and the institution was 
properly organized.”’ 

There were many interesting cases with 
which Mrs. Vicars met in her labour of love. 
The following not only illustrates the power 
of God’s word, but shows also the tact and 
kindness with which this Christian worker 
pursued her difficult enterprise :— 

“One morning Mrs. Vicars received an 
anonymous letter from a district visitor, giving 
her the address of a woman whom the letter 
stated to be one of the worst characters in 
Brighton, and a great corrupter of others; so 
bad, indeed, that no respectable person had 
thought of entering her house for many a long 
year. But as the writer had been told that 
Mrs. Vicars did not shrink from visiting the 
vilest, would she go and see her? adding, that 
could any impression be made on her, it might 
be the means of saving scores. That day saw 
Mrs. Vicars on her way to the house named 
in the letter. The door was opened by the very 
woman, and Mrs. Vicars at once boldly stated 
the errand on which she had come. ‘I have 
no time to hear about such things,’ the woman 
answered roughly. ‘ Religion is all very well 
for you gentlefolk, but poor folk can’t afford 
it; one must live.’ 

“« And we must die,’ Mrs. 
solemnly. 

“* Well, that’s true, and I know all about 
that,’ said the woman, with an odd boastfulness. 
‘I am not so ignorant as some; I warn’t 
always like what you see me now; why, up 
there,’ she added, pointing to a top shelf, ‘I 
have got a beautiful large Bible I bought with 
my own money—years ago it is now.’ 

“* A beautiful large Bible!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Vicars; ‘ how I should like to see it! Do you 
think you could get it down for me?’ 

“* Well, ma’am, I'll try, but I’m afraid it 
will nigh smother you with dust; for it is 
right on the top shelf, where I can’t get at it 
with the duster.’ 

“ So, with the combined help of a table and 
a chair, she managed to get the Bible down. 
Alas! the dust stood so thick on it, that, in 
Whitfield’s strong words, she would have had 
no difficulty in writing damnation with her 
own finger on the whitened cover. But, wiping 
it carefully with the corner of her apron, she 
laid it triumphantly down on the table before 
Mrs. Vicars. 

“* Well, that is a beauty!’ exclaimed Mrs. | 
Vicars, ‘and what a beautiful print, too! Can 
you read it?’ : 

***Read it! I should think I can, indeed; 


Vicars said, 


at least I can when I have got my glasses, but | at once take her into his house, till the reality 


unluckily I happened of an accident with one 
of them,’ 

“*Can you find them? for if you will give 
them to me, I will get them mended for you.’ 

“Well, I can’t say as how I know exactly 
where they are, but I think I can lay my hand 
on them somewhere,’ she said, proceeding to 
rummage in several drawers. Mrs. Vicars 
joined in the hunt, and during the search 
for the glasses the ice seemed to melt, and 
they got quite friendly. 

“* Here they are!’ exclaimed Mrs. A., pro- 
ducing them at last from among a heap of 
odds and ends. 

“* And a capital pair of glasses, too,’ rejoined 
Mrs. Vicars; ‘this one is cracked; we must 
have a new glass for that eye, but the other is all 
right ; just try it,’ she added, opening the Bible. 

“So putting the odd glass to her right eye, 
the woman read a few words. 

“* You do read well! why, you are quite a 
scholar ;’ and so Mrs. Vicars kept on turning 
over the pages, and getting her to read one 
verse after another, till she found the passage 
she wanted. 

“There is nothing amiss with that glass, 
is there? Read this.’ 

“ And the woman read: ‘Come now, and let 
us reason together, saith the Lord: though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.’ 

“ Slowly she read the solemn words, through 
the one old spectacle-glass; but as she read, 
Mrs. Vicars felt one great warm drop after 
falling upon her hand, which rested on the 
open Bible. 

“* Come, let us reason together ;’ your Father 
loves you; He is knocking at the door of your 
heart now; come, He says, let us reason 
together. Oh! why will you perish, when He 
says, through me, Come to Me, and though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow ?’ 

“She did not say much more, but left, 
taking the glasses with her. As soon as they 
were mended, she returned to the house with 
them. The moment the woman saw her, she 
exclaimed, holding up both her hands, ‘I’ve 
done with it! I’ve done with it! Night nor 





day I have never been able to get that verse 
out of my head. Not another day of this 
dreadful life will I lead, if I can help it.’ 
“With tears of joy streaming down her 
face at this wonderful change, Mrs. Vicars as- 
certained that Mrs. A. had a brother, a respect- 
able man, living at W . She at once wrote 
to him, and received in answer that he was 
willing to do anything he could for his sister ; 
but that, knowing what she was, he could not 
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of so wonderful a conversion had been tested. 
Should she conduct herself well, he would 
gladly, after a time, share his home with her. 
It was agreed, therefore, to place her in 
lodgings at Worthing for a time; and at Mrs. 
Vicar’s persuasion, her brother himself came 
to fetch her; and Mrs. Vicars had the double 
joy of placing her in safe hands, and seeing one 
of the worst houses in Brighton shut up, and 
some of its inmates received into the Home. 
Mrs. A. is now living with her brother, con- 
ducting a small business, having been known 
for many years as a respectable woman and a 
most earnest Christian.” 

Though devoting much time to domiciliary 
visits, Mrs. Vicars felt that her chief and most 
important work was her Home, and this she 
brought to a state of admirable efficiency. 
Her untiring coadjutor in its management was 
Mr. Wagner. And soon she had no need to go 
herself among the poor, so well did she become 
known, that they of their own accord came to 
her, entreating that she would save them. 

“Many a poor Brighton cabman, in helping 
her in and out of his cab with rough and tender 
hands, would utter a furtive ‘God bless you!’ 


| and on her saying, ‘But you don’t know me, 
| do you?’ 


‘Know you! Don’t I know you as 
the lady who gives herself up to saving them 
poor gals? May God bless you!’ Indeed, so 


‘| well known and prosperous had the Home 
|| become, so successful was it in producing real 
|| reformation of character, and so increasing was 


the number of applicants, that they again began 
to be pressed for room; when, in the year 
1857, George Wagner was taken to his rest, 
leaving in his will a bequest of £1,000 towards 
the erection of a larger building. So deeply 
had that spotless life of manly purity and self- 
devotion to God engraven itself on the hearts 
of many, that a desire soon arose to erect some 
tribute to his memory, and it was felt that 
none more appropriate could be found than to 
assist in erecting a home for penitents, thus 
realizing the dearest wish of his heart while 
living. The necessary funds, in addition to 
the £1,000, were quickly raised, and a building 
erected, capable, with some after enlargements, 


| of holding sixty-two inmates, including ma- 
| trons, and situated on the brow of what was 


then the quiet valley, but up which the busy 
tides of human life are fast creeping. 
“Thus the seed sown many years before in 


| weakness and tears—the earnest testimony of 


a Christian maidservant, the chance impression 


‘| made on the heart of a young man, the prayers 
| of faith when no way seemed open—had sprung 


up and brought forth fruit to perfection, feed- 
ing hundreds of lost and perishing ones with 
the bread of life.” 





This Home has been the most successful of 
its kind, and, humanly speaking, we trace its 
success to the admirable principles on which 
it has been conducted, and which it owes to 
the clear insight of its foundress. It may be 
useful to other workers if we attempt to ascer- 
tain the conditions of this fruitfulness of 
Christian effort. Many fail, not for want of 
earnestness, patience, and faith, but for want of 
a certain common sense which is as needful in 
spiritual endeavours as it is confessed to be in 
temporal enterprises. Let us keep in view 
the encouraging fact that only about twenty 
per cent. of the inmates of the Brighton Home 
go wrong after leaving its protection—a small 
per-centage when their previous character is 
considered—and that the demand for servants | 
from the institution almost exceeds the supply; || 


jand let us ask how it is that while in other 


penitentiaries little real reformation is secured, 
Mrs. Vicars’ Home should be favoured with | 
such different results. The following are the || 
rules of the Home :— 

Mrs. Vicars never refuses an applicant ad- 
mission. ‘ Should there be no vacancy in the 
home, she is placed under the care of a Chris- 
tian woman, with whom she is boarded, at the 
expense of the institution, till she can be re- 
ceived. ‘The inmates rise at 5.30 in summer, 
and 6.30 in winter, and work till 8 in the || 
evening, being allowed an hour for recreation | 
from 8 P.M. to 9 p.m. Instruction is given | 
three times a week in reading, writing, and 
summing, from 6 P.M. to 8 P.M.; but the at- | 
tendance is more or less optional, though most 
take advantage of it. On Sunday they go to | 
church in the morning, but in the afternoon a 
service is held in their own little chapel by 
the chaplain. The day is made as bright and 
happy for them as possible. They are provided || 
with all kinds of Sunday games, they look out | 
texts on a subject given them by the chaplain, | 
and in summer, after the afternoon service, 
they stroll about the garden. On the Wed- 
nesday evening there is a simple service, con- || 
sisting of the Litany, the Second Lesson, and || 
a short address, and there is a weekly Bible- | 
class. Once a week, at family prayers, the | 
rules of the institution are read out by the || 
head matron, and the girls are encouraged to | 
confess publicly if they are conscious of having | 
broken them. If much disobedience has been 
shown, a short penitential Psalm is read for 
the morning portion of Scripture; if, on the 
contrary, the girls have conducted themselves 
well, a Psalm of thanksgiving is chosen. Once 
in every six weeks or so the chaplain meets 
Mrs. Vicars and the matrons in her own little 
room at the institution, addresses them indi- 
vidually on their responsibilities, reminds them 
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that God has placed them there to be examples 
to the girls—‘ ye are my witnesses ’—and that 
according as he and they live more to God, so 
will their work among the girls prosper; gives 
counsel and encouragement where needed, and 
concludes by offering up earnest prayer that 
they may all ‘obtain mercy to be faithful.’ To 
this little meeting Mrs. V. attaches the greatest 
importance, as the whole success of the insti- 
tution depends upon a high tone and a spirit 
of love being kept up among the matrons. 
Nothing can exceed the affection with which 
the girls regard their matrons; the one who 
is over the kitchen department being always 
called ‘ mother.’ 

“A girl on being admitted is placed at once 
in the probationers’ ward, the private laundry, 
where all the washing of the Home itself is 
done, so that she learns the whole business of 
washing, ironing, and getting up on the clothes 
belonging to the institution. Thence she 
passes, a tolerably practised hand, into the 
public laundry, by which arrangement the in- 
stitution is enabled to take in washing for a} 
higher class than can be usually done by inex- 
perienced hands, and to turn out the best | 
laundry work, nearly £1,000 being annually 
made by washing and needlework combined. 
Having thoroughly learned the work of the 
laundry, the girl passes into the kitchen, where 
she is taught the duties of a kitchen-maid; 
and thence she passes finally into the work- 
room, where she is trained in needle-work and 
the use of the sewing machine. The girls are 
carefully taught to feel that the home is not a 
prison-house—that at any time they may de- 
mand the old clothes they came in, and, per- 
suasion proving useless to induce them to stay, | 
they may take their departure. But those 
who hope to obtain situations are expected to 
remain in training two years, at the end of 
which time a complete outfit of clothes is given 
them, a Bible, a Prayer-book, and writing-case, | 
and they are placed in an eligible situation, a| 
gift of ten shillings being given them if 
they keep it for a year. This they seldom 
fail to claim; and thus the way is open 
before them to a respectable, happy, and useful 
life.’’ 

These rules are perhaps not very dissimilar 
to those of otherasylums. It is rather with the 
principles which underlie the working out of 
them that we are now concerned. Hard work is, 
for example, a rule of all such institutions, and 
necessarily so. But what kind of work should 
it be? Surely not needlework, a sedentary 
employment which allows an evil imagination 
to go on working within. At Brighton, there- 
fore, a girl goes at once to the washing-tub. | 
She finds herself in a crowd of other girls, 














splashing in their tubs around her, and the 
exertion of her bodily strength has a healthy 
influence upon her mind. Mrs. Vicars sug- 
gests the formation of a nursing branch, be- 
lieving that the training and employment of 
these girls as nurses would be one of the best 
ways of bringing back the lost womanly nature, 
would soften, and might sanctify. 

Then the Brighton Home is made really 
home-like, bright, and natural. The building 
itself is pleasing in aspect, floods of sunshine 
stream in at the spacious windows. No hair 
is cut short, no peculiar garb imposed, no dull, 
prison-like routine exacted. The ordinary 
family life is the model, even to swings and 
skipping-ropes. 

Again we notice that no hot-house system of 
forcing piety is resorted to. The inmates are 
not encouraged to make much profession of 
religion, nor compelled to attend religious ser- 
vices. Those which they voluntarily attend 
are short, real, and fervent. A large propor- 
tion of the inmates give evidence of true con- 
version after leaving the Home. 

How contrary is all this to the austerity, the 
religious gloom, the penitential discipline, which 


| have been too often thought essential to our 


penitentiary system. The old Popish notion 
of doing penance has no room in Mrs. Vicars’s 
plans. An inmate of a certain penitentiary 
was given up in despair as incorrigibly bad; 
twice had she scaled its high walls and escaped ; 
she was sent to Mrs. Vicars’s as a hopeless 
case. The moment she arrived she exclaimed, 
looking round the room, “ Why, if there ain’t 
chairs! I haven’t seen a chair for a year! 
Well, this do look comfortable, this don’t look 
like a prison; I shall stay here.’ She is 
doing admirably, and there is every prospect 
of her becoming a bright, useful woman. 

The next thing to remark is, the large pro- 
portion of the Christian element to the mass 
of evil in the Home. There are seven matrons 
besides monitors. Wherever the girls are 
there is also the example and influence of a 
pious Christian woman; they are never out of 
her reach. 

We are disposed also to think that much of 
Mrs. Vicars’s success is owing to the absence 


of a Ladies’ Committee. Let us not be thought 
ungallant in saying this. 
tell you the same if you were to ask her. 
would say, “ Let there be one working head 
and heart, to whom the matrons may feel them- 
selves responsible ;’ 
tell you how she has retained some of these 
her active co-workers from the opening of her 
institution, and that she believes it is because 
they have not been distracted with a dozen 
different orders and suggestions, and also be- 


Mrs. Vicars would 
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cause she treats them with sisterly sympathy | 


and thoughtfulness. 


“Mrs. Vicars having taken her seat in her 
little room in the institution, a girl comes into 


And this is also the chief secret of the Home’s | her presence with a very determined face. ‘ Mrs. 
success, as it regards the reclamation of its poor | Vicars, I want to go; I don’t want to stay any 


inmates. 


of the finer influences of humanity, as entitled 
still to a tender personal consideration, even 
as sisters who have wandered far and sinned 


deeply, but are yet sisters. 


“Tt is in this spirit of large human-hearted 
3 endea- 


tenderness and interest that Mrs. Vicars 
vours to deal with her girls, getting at the 
facts of each one’s history, talking and praying, 
so far as her strength will allow, 
one alone; feeling for the sorrows, and sins, 
and difficulties of each one separately. She 
knows all about the father who won’t relent 
or forgive, and has never answered his girl’s 
last letter, expressing sorrow for the past. 
She knows all about the mother, early lost, 
and the miserable unshielded home, or the 
stepmother, who first made things uncomfort- 
able. She knows about the little sister, who 


is giddy and gay, and is often a source of 
5 é 


tenderest solicitude to the one who has tasted 
the bitter fruit of sin. She knows about the 
respectable young man who has never given 
the girl up, and promises that if she conducts 
herself well, she shall be married from the insti- 
tution, and she herself will beat the wedding. 
“This personal care and attention is shown 
in everything. I believe that it is the practice in 
many penitentiaries to have a general loosely 
fitting dress, tied in at the waist, and so made 
as to fit any one, and which therefore can be 
transferred from the goer out to the comer in. 
A girl who had been thus tied up in a peni- 
tentiary sack for two years, on being admit- 
ted into Mrs. Vicars’s home was touched to 
tears at being actually fitted for a dress and a 
pair of stays, and care and pains being taken 
that she should look nice. Yet surely the 
contrary plan is to undo with our left hand 
what we are trying to do with our right, 
weakening the sense of personal respect and 


propriety, the strengthening of which must be | 


In | 


one of the first steps towards reformation. 


the same way care and taste is bestowed on | 


the selection of the ribbons for their bonnets, 


that the colour should be becoming, the bonnet | 


and cloak not too large or too small. So 
touched and taken are the girls with this little 
motherly care for their appearance, that after 
they have gone to service they will often send 
Mrs. Vicars and the matrons patterns of their | 
dresses or ribbons they have chosen, to show | 
how neatly they are trying to dress, and with | 
what care they are choosing their colours.”’ 

Here are three instances of what may be | 
called Mrs. Vicars’s motherly tact. 


They are treated as susceptible still | longer : 


with each | 


will you let me goP’ 

“* Of course I will: this isn’t a prison-house, 
Of 

| course you can go—to-day, if you like. But 

what is the matter? Why do you wish to 

leave the home?’ 

julia Because I am sick of it, tired to death of 

|the work; nothing but work day after day till 

I am tired of it.’ 

“« Well, my girl, I can feel for you there,’ 
Mrs. Vicars answers, in tones of tenderest 
fre geet ep ‘do you know that is just how I 
|often feel. do get so tired of toiling up this 
| hill day met day after you girls; sometimes I 
| feel as if I must give it up. To-day I felt so 
ill and weary that I thought I really couldn’t 
leave my comfortable sofa; but something said 
to me, “ Go, don’t give up; you'll be glad of it 
afterwards,” and I just asked God to give me 
strength to overcome my weariness, and He 


; 
|where we keep you against your will. 








did; and now I am so glad | came. Do you 
do the same; ask God to give you strength to 


keep on, my girl, and you'll be just as glad of 
it as I am after the tired fit is past.’ 

“The little touch of human sympathy and 
fellowship in weariness, instead of the lecture 
and admonition she had expected, seftens the 
girl, and opens her heart for further talk; and 
Mrs. Vicars goes on to point out all that is 
at stake: on the one hand, if she keeps on, 
she will get into a good situation, will be able 
to earn her own livelihood in comfort and 
plenty, will have lots to love her and care for 
her—very likely a husband and children, and 
a nice little home of her own—will have God 
for her Father, and sweet peace in her heart, 
and the hope of heaven in her soul; and, on 
the other hand, she points out to her that if it 
is hard work to get to heaven, it is harder still 
to get to hell—that it will cost her misery, 
disease, degradation, a loveless life, and a hope- 
less death. Before long the girl is as deter- 
mined to stay as a few moments before she 
was determined to go, and goes back to her 
| work with fresh heart and spirit. 
| “Then another girl is shown in. 








| 


She looks 
|furious, and as hard as a stone. She has 
|quarrelled with another girl, and in a fit of 
| passion has flung something at her, and now 
|she won’t give in and apologise and make 
friends. There is evidently not the least use 
in talking to her, so Mrs. Vicars says calmly to 
| her, ‘ Fou know, my girl, you have done wrong, 
| but I hear you say you have an iron will, and 
| that nothing wiil make you say you are sorry. 
| I can’t break an iron will, I couldn’t even bend 
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that bar of iron—pointing to the fender—it is 
no use my trying; but God can: all things are 
possible with God. Let us kneel down to- 
gether, and ask Him to do what both you and 
I find too hard for us to do—to break that 
iron will of yours, and help you to do what is 
right.’ They kneel down, and one heart pleads 
for the other in all that sense of weakness 
which is the strength of prayer. Little by 
little the girl’s whole frame relaxes; the head, 
thrown back in defiance, is bowed beneath its 
weight of tears, and the iron will melts into the 
broken and contrite heart: the victory is won. 

“ Her place is taken by another, who comes 
in with a discontented, dissatisfied face, evidently 
only waiting an opportunity to unburthen her- 
self. Mrs. Vicars guesses what is the matter 
here, and thinks it best to forestal the complaint. 
‘Oh,’ she exclaims, ‘I see what you want: 
you want a situation. Let me see: you have 
been with us for two years P’ 

“+ Two years, ma’am, last Monday,’ puts in 
the girl. 

“*Two years last Monday was it? Quite 
right, and if you do your work well, the very 
next place shall be yours.’ 

“The girl goes back to her work with a 
smiling face.” 

There are many striking instances of our 
friend’s kind and successful sympathy which I 
might give the readers of Golden Hours, but 
I can only find room for one more. 

“One Sunday afternoon, in Brighton, a wo- 
man was seen bending her steps towards a 
druggist’s shop, weeping bitterly. A kind- 
hearted woman, moved by the sight of her 
terrible distress, stopped her, and asked her 
what was the matter. In that utter despair 
which knows no reserve, she told her that she 
had been living with a man, to whom every one 
thought her married. They had lately come to 
Brighton, and that morning, she did not know 
why, he had deserted her, and gone off she did 
not know where. She was destitute, she 
hadn’t a friend to go to, and she loved him so, 
she could not live without him; and that 
moment she was on her way, with her last 
twopence—opening her hand and showing the 
pence—to buy some poison and destroy herself. 
‘Bless your heart alive, don’t do that!’ ex- 
claimed the woman, horror-struck. ‘I'll tell 
you what you had better do; go to Mrs. Vicars 
she’s a one to feel for the likes of you. They 
say she feels -for one just like our own mother. 
Come away, I’ll show you where she lives.’ 

“The words sounded comforting to the poor 
sinful, desolate creature, and she consented to 
go. Still weeping, as if her heart would break, 
she was shown into Mrs. Vicars’s presence. 


creature, you are in trouble! What's the mat- 
ter? Tell me all about it, and let me see if I can’t 
help you,’ made her feel at once she had found 
a friend, and amid sobs and tears she poured 
forth her tale of sin and sorrow, and the fright- 
ful temptation she was under. 

“ * Now then,’ said Mrs. Vicars, thoughtfully, 
when she had ended, ‘ what cai I do for you? 
You are not a case for the Home, you are too 
old a woman, and yet I daren’t place you in a 
lodging alone, for fear of that dreadful tempta- 
tion coming upon you again.’ 

“*QOh, don’t put me alone, for I am in that 
misery, I know I shall destroy myself, ex- 
cluimed the woman. 

“* Well, then, I tell you what, I must place 
you for the present in the Home, till you learn 
to cast your burthen on the Lord, and ask Him 
to give you strength to bear it.’ 

“So it was arranged. The good matrons 
showed her all sympathy, talked to her, and 
comforted her heart. For the first time she 
found herself in the society of Christian women, 
and heard about Him who had loved her with 
an everlasting love; ‘ where love is not forsaken 
if itself forsaketh not.’ * <A great change passed 
over her; she did not love Bill less, but she 
learned to love her Saviour more, and to feel 
that even for the man for whom she had been 
ready to destroy herself, she would not go 
back to what her conscience now told her was 
sin. 

“Some two or three months after Mrs. 
Vicars had saved this woman from suicide, late 








The cheery; compassionate, ‘Sit down; poor 





one evening her servant announced that a 
working man wanted to see her, and the next 
moment a man in a smock-frock strode into 
the room, planted himself right before her, 
and in a loud, menacing tone, without any 
preface, burst out, ‘I want my Lizz.’ 

“Mrs .Vicars’s bewilderment at being thus 
suddenly accosted as the owner of a woman 
she had never heard of, and commanded to 
give her up on the spot, was great. ‘ Your 
Lizz! I haven't got your Lizz! Who and 
what do you mean?’ 

“*T mean that I want my Lizz; why, my 
Liza, to be sure, you know—her that you 
have got up there,’ pointing with one thumb in 
the direction of the Home. 

“*QOh, I think I begin to understand now,’ 
said Mrs. Vicars, as light began to dawn up on 
who ‘my Lizz’ was. ‘You are Bill ——, are you 
not? Sit down; you and I must have a litile 
talk together. Soyou love your Lizz,do you?’ | 

“¢ Love her? lor’, ma’am, I doats the ground || 
she walks on!’ 

“*Indeed! Yet you have acted very un- 
kindly by her. You deserted her.’ 


* St. Augustine’s Confessions. 
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‘«That was temper. I was sorry enough | 
arter.’ 

“*Yet you have left her here for nearly | 
three months.’ 

“*TLeft her? Why, haven’t I been sweatin’ 
half over the country after her, half mad like, | 
because I couldn’t find where she was? They 
told me she had gone into the country. I 
tramped arter her, getting a job of work here, 
and a job there; but I couldn’t hear nothing 
of my Lizz. Last, I come back here, and 
I found out they’d got her up in your place 
yonder. But they wouldn’t let me see her, nor 
have her out, till I got an order from yeu. I 
tell you I must have her—I must have her 
out to-night; so give me the order sharp!’ 

“¢ And I tell you, Bill ——,, you shall never | 
have her out except on one condition.’ 

“* What's that?’ 

“«That she leaves the Home as your wife.’ 

“«* Well, well, I mean to marry her all right, | 
soon as we can be asked in church; but she 
must come home with me at once. I can’t live 
a day longer without my Lizz.’ 

““* Now look here, Bill ——. I will send 
word at once to one of the matrons to bring 
Eliza here, and she will go with you both 
to-night, to get the banns published. But you 
can ask Eliza herself whether she will go home 
with you till she is your wife. You know you 
can’t force her to do so against her will.’ 

“No, ma’‘am, no; shouldn’t wish,’ said Bill, 
more quietly. 

“In about twenty minutes, the matron, who 
is called ‘ Mother,’ and Eliza made their ap- 
pearance. The first thing she said in answer 
to his entreaties was, ‘ No, Bill, I’ll never leave 
the Home except as your wife. Iam a changed 
woman now, Bill, and not even for you will I 
sin against God.’ 

“«But you'll let me see her now and then, 
ma’am, till we can get married,” said Bill, 
confidently. 

“*No; I can’t let you visit her at the Home. 
I can’t break through the rules, which must be 
observed for the others. Besides, you’ve both 
done wrong, and have therefore no right to the 
privileges which I should grant to a well- 
conducted servant. Oh the misery you might 
have spared yourselves, if you had acted right | 
from the first !’ 

“*T know we have done wrong,’ said Bill, 
humbly; “but oh, you don’t mean really to say | 
that I am not to see my Lizz for the whole of} 
the next three weeks ?’ 

“*No; but I'll tell you what you may do: you | 
may go up twice a week and ask how she is.’ 

“ The banns were published the next Sunday, | 
and regularly twice a week Bill appeared at 
Mrs. Vicars’s door, on his way up tothe Home, | 


to show her the little bits of things he had got 
for his Lizz, all carefully done up in his red 
pocket-handkerchief. Very funny love-tokens 
they were, some of them; one time, a fish, 
some hair-oil, and a tooth-brush, formed part 
of the contents of the red pocket-handkerchief, 
which was always laid on Mrs. Vicars’s table, 
and solemnly untied, with the greatest pride 
on his part and interest on hers. 

“At the end of the three weeks they were 
married from the Home, Mrs. Vicars herself 
being at the wedding; and Bill took home his 
nice Christian wife in triumph. 

“They regularly attended a place of worship 
and lived happily and respectably together, till, 
some years after, she died from fever, and he 
laid his Lizz in her last resting-place in hope 
of a joyful resurrection.” 

This and the preceding illustrations of Chris- 
tian effort are instances of success. But there 
have been difficulties, discouragements, painful 
trials, all testing faith, and showing by what 
manner of spirit this Christian woman is moved 
and guided. Yet it is her grateful acknow- 
ledgment that success is the rule—disappoint- 
ment and failure the exception. 

But is not this too great a work to rest on 
one worker, however willing she is? There is 
the superintendence of the Home down to its 
smallest details, the meeting hundreds of dis- 
tressing cases which need counsel and help, 
and the anxious labour of raising the funds for 
the support of an unendowed institution ; these 
for eighteen years have been raised by her, 
and she is breaking down under her great and 
noble exertions. Could not more help be given 
her, at least in relieving her from the burden 
of collecting money? If any of my readers 
wish to do so, let them communicate with 
Mrs. Vicars at the Albion Hill Home, or send 
donations to the Brighton bankers in further- 
ance of her schemes 

And if you go to the queen of watering- 
places, do not forget to look for the Home. 
It stands on Albion Hill, one of the hills just 
behind Brighton. It is a pretty building, with 
red brick facings, with high gables and belfry, 
surrounded by evergreens; a bright-looking 
Home indeed, with no workhouse aspect, though 
you would find its fifty-two inmates all hard at 
work. Think, when you look at it,—This 
Home has rescued hundreds from worse than 
death in this world and from eternal death in 
the next,—and give it your sympathy and your 
prayers. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE. 


[For the facts stated in this paper the writer 


is indebted to “ Work AMONG THE Lost,” a 


deeply interesting book published by Mr. 
Macintosh for the benefit of the Home. | 
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| the Punjaub, then sinking into his grave—that 


_ displaying to his appreciative gaze the disci- 
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MEMOIR OF FIELD-MARSHAL SIR 


GEORGE POLLOCK, G.C.B., G.C.S.L., &c. 


BY LIEUTENANT C. R. LOW, (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


CuarTer XI. (continued.) 


In the language of the poet the returning 
army expected to find their 


“Stern alarums changed to merry meetings.” 


Nor were they disappointed. 

In the meantime matters had returned to 
their former condition of anarchy and blood- 
shed in the kingdom so recently quitted. 
News reached General Pollock while he was 
making his way through the Punjaub “that 
the Suddozye prince, Shahpoor, had been ex- 
pelled from the Bala Hissar, and had fled for 
safety to Peshawur. The poor boy had nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. Akhbar Khan had 
made a descent upon Cabul, and carried every- 
thing before him. The Newab Zemaun Khan, 
it was said, had been made Governor of Jella- 
labad, Shumshoodeen of Ghuznee, Sultan Jan 
of Candahar; and in the meanwhile, Dost Ma- 
homed was making his way through the Pun- 
jaub to his old principality. ‘Everything,’ it 
was added, with bitter significance, ‘is revert- 


ing to the old state of things, as it was before | 


we entered the country.”* It was at Feroze- 
that Lord Auckland met the aged sovereign of 
great and fiery warrior, Runjeet Singh,—and, 


pline and grandeur of a British army ready to 
take the field, bid his soldiers God-speed on | 
their unprincipled errand—the invasion of 
Afghanistan. Once more, and within four 
short years, there was to be a meeting of war- 
riors and grandees, but under what different 
circumstances ! 

Lord Ellenborough personally supervised 
the construction of a triumphal arch at the 
end of the bridge, by means of which the vic- 
torious troops were to cross the river, and 
here, “at the foot of the bridge of the Sutlej,” 
as the Governor-General expressed it, he in- 
tended to receive them on their setting foot 
once more within British territory. However, 
the. functionaries whose business it was to 
carry out the decorations of this arch had 
bungled most woefully, and in place of a hand- 
some or imposing structure, they erected a 
most unsightly and grotesque object, which, 


|instead of exciting admiration, was the fertile 
| source of ridicule. The boats composing the 


| 


| bridge itself were covered with strips of yellow, 
blue, and red rags, intended to represent, it 
was said, the gorgeous hues of the East when 
Phoebus Apollo rises in all his splendour. As 
to the triumphal arch itself, it was a “ triumph ”’ 
of bad taste, and beggars the powers of our 
language to express any adequate idea of its 
appearance. An officer who was an eye-witness 
attempts a description of it. “It was,” 


gigantic gallows, and covered with streamers 


same materials. 





of merriment as they did so burst from the 
soldiers,—it was such an absolute caricature 
|of anything triumphal.” What an anti-climax! 
| How this laughter must have jarred upon the 
nerves of the lord of these big battalions! But 
this was not all: 250 elephants had been col- 
lected for the occasion, “and,” says the his- 
torian of India, “ Lord Ellenborough superin- 
|tended in person the painting of their trunks, 
|and the completion of their gaudy caparisons.” 
They were to be drawn up twodeep,and the Jella- 
labad garrison was to march through the lines 
of solid flesh; but, although the docile animals 
had been instructed to make a simultaneous 
salaam, and to snort out a note of welcome 
from their huge trunks, they resolutely refused 
to bend the knee on the signal being given, 
and were obstinately silent. 

There were, however, other points in this 
memorable gathering, the grandeur of which 
nothing could mar. 
tish troops drawn up to receive their victorious 
brothers in arms was one that appealed to 
every imagination; dead to all feelings of 


could remain unmoved while the vindicators of 
their country’s military renown, the war-worn 


Sale at Jellalabad, under Nott at Candahar, 
and under Pollock at Tezeen, marched to the 
spirit-stirring strains of martial music, and 
amid the plaudits of their brothers in arms, 
and tearful yet proud congratulations of wives, 
sisters, and daughters assembled to greet 
them. Lord Ellenborough had determined to 





* Kaye’s ‘‘ History of the War in Afghanistan.” 


bestow exclusive honours upon the Jellalabad 


he | 
says, “a scaffolding of bamboos resembling a | 


of the same colours as the boats, and of the || 
Under this arch, as they | 
called it, the whole army marched, and peals | 


national pride must have been the heart that | 


and bearded warriors that had fought under | 
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brigade, though Sir Jasper Nicolls sought to|labour and assiduity, and also received the 
dissuade him from adopting so inebliona a/same modicum of approbation as was vouch- 
course, and was of opinion that the Candahar safed to the general-in-chief of the returning 
troops and the soldiers who forced the Khyber | troops. The Governor-General issued a noti- 
should be received with the same military dis- | fication to the army on the day of the recep- 
tinctions. “1 wished,” he says in his journal, | | tion of the Jellalabad brigade, recounting the 
“to have one of the reserve divisions to receive | military honours that had been paid to them, 
each of the divisions as it came, but he (Lord |and again on the advent into camp of the 
Ellenborough) did not desire that the honours | other portions of the army of Afghanistan. 
paid to the garrison should be extended to any | | After this succeeded a period of feasting, and 
other part of the army. This I regret, for they | ‘dancing, and general junketing. The officers 
have all seen hard work, great exposure, and | were regaled at magnificent banquets in 
some arduous days of service. | gigantic tents hung round with silken flags, 
On the 17th December Sir Robert Sale|}on which were emblazoned the names of the 
crossed the bridge of boats on the Sutlej at | actions in which they had been engaged. After- 
the head of the Jellalabad garrison, and the |dinner oratory was indulged in to an extent 
gallant general was received at the foot of the | unprecedented in India, where Lord Mayors’ 
bridge by the Governor-General and the Com- | dinners, those prolific sources of much and bad 
mander-in-chief. The army of reserve, formed | talking, were wholly unknown; complimentary 
in one line, extending two and a half miles, re- | speeches were the order of the day, though it 
ceived the “illustrious garrison” and their | has been remarked that in the opinion of many 
commander in review order with presented |the rejoicings were marred by the prejudiced 
arms, each regiment in succession saluting as |exclusiveness of the Governor-General. 
the veteran passed their colours, while the| Rajah Shere Singh, desirous of testifying 
horse artillery guns thundered forth a salute|his appreciation of General Pollock’s great 
of nineteen guns, and the band of the Lancers | military skill, proposed to present him with a 
struck up “See the conquering hero comes,” | magnificent sword, but this the general was 
as Sir Robert with his staff swept past the|unable to accept, as the rules were very 
centre of the noble army drawn up to do him |stringent in not permitting the military and 
honour. It must indeed have been a thrilling |naval servants of the Crown and Company 
scene, and one in which soldiers and civilians |to receive any distinction or present from a 
alike would participate with feelings too deep | foreign prince or potentate. The difficulty was 
for words. Previous to the arrival of the |overcome, however, by Lord Ellenborough first 
Jellalabad brigade, the Governor-General had, | receiving the sword from Shere Singh and 
on the 14th, despatched to Sale’s camp an aide- | afterwards presenting it to the subject of this 
de-camp, Captain Colville, and his military | memoir. 
secretary, Captain Somerset (who subsequently} The soldiers were also not forgotten, and the 
died gloriously on the field of Ferozehuhur), | Governor-General took care to make known to 
under an escort of the body-guard, with the /a wondering public in a Government notifica- 
medals granted to the Jellalabad garrison, so | tion, that the Sepoys were feasted “ with their 
that the ceremony was enhanced by all the favourite metoys,” which, to the uninitiated in 
officers and men appearing in their well-earned | native condiments, it ought to be explained is 
decorations. a description of sweetmeat much in favour 
On the 19th December General Pollock | among natives. The year and these rejoicings 
passed the Sutlej at the head of the second | were appropriately closed by a grand military 
brigade of infantry and the artillery and | display; in the presence of the assembled nota- 
cavalry. (He had, while crossing the Punjaub, | bilities, British and foreign,—for there were 
been obliged to remove the cavalry brigade | officers from European states as well as Sikh 
from under Sir Robert Sale’s command, in| princes,—and a considerable body of Khalsa 
consequence of intemperate language used by | troops, an army of 40,000 men with 100 guns, 
him towards the brigadier, Colonel White.) | was manceuvred on the great plain of Feroze- 
General Pollock was received by the Governor- | pore. On this grand tableau the curtain fell, 
General at the foot of the bridge of boats, but and the year 1842 and the events of the great 
there was no presenting of arms by the army | Afghan war were “as a tale that was told.” 
of reserve or saluting with nineteen guns to |Thus dramatically closed the incidents of the 
greet him and the gallant soldiers he had led Afghanistan war. It wanted none of the ele- 
to so many victories. /ments of the classical epic to constitute its 
On the 23rd, General Nott arrived, bringing | events one of the most interesting chapters in 
with him the Gates of Somnauth he had | the history of mankind. The unities of the 
dragged so many hundreds of miles with such | | drama were faithfully adhered to; Pollock’s 
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triumphal march over the scenes of our dis- 


asters formed a fitting and glorious finale to 
the drama in which thousands of lives were 
sacrificed, millions of treasure buried, honour 
tarnished and regilt, and kingdom lost and 
won. 

After the camp was broken up, to the great 
relief of Shere Singh, a court-martial was con- 
vened, according to professional usage, to in- 
vestigate the conduct of the officers of Elphin- 
stone’s ill-fated army, who, as the charge put 
it, had “ abandoned their posts and gone over 
to the enemy,” and they were honourably ac- 
quitted of all blame. Major Pottinger’s pro- 
ceedings were submitted to a court of inquiry, 
of which Mr. Clerk was president, as the major 
had been in political employ, and the result 
was to add increased lustre to the character of 
the hero of Herat.* 

And now we enter upon the vexed question 
of rewards and honours to the officers and 
others who had achieved this mighty success. 
Lord Ellenborough, then, was raised a step in 
the peerage, and became a “belted” earl, so 
that the statesman who did not bring the war 
to a successful conclusion, who, if he had had his 
way, would have contented himself with bring- 
ing off the Jellalabad garrison and have left in 


| the hands of the Afghans the prisoners—his 





countrymen and countrywomen—thus leaving 
unredeemed the tarnished honour of his ‘coun- 
try, this nobleman was rewarded with an earl’s 
coronet, while the soldier who bore the heat and 
burden of the day, who took upon himself a 
tremendous responsibility, and but for whom 
no advance on Cabul, with its attendant 
triumphs, would have taken place, was nomi- 
nated a G. C. B., like some carpet knights we 
could specify. As Dominie Sampson would 
say, Prodigious ! 

Sir George Pollock was ordered to take com- 
mand of the Dinapore division, to which he was 
entitled in the ordinary course of seniority, even 
had he never gone to Afghanistan. General 
Nott, who was also gazetted a G. C. B., was 
appointed to the lucrative office of Political 
Resident at the court of the King of Oude at 
Lucknow, with a salary of 5,000 rupees per men- 
sem; and on August 21 in the following year, 
on his return to England, the Court of Direc- 
tors passed a resolution granting a pension of 
£1,000, a course which five years subsequently 
they adopted towards Sir George Pollock, 
General Sale, who some time previously had 
been decorated with the ribbon of the highest 
class of the Bath, received from the home 
Government the colonelcy of a regiment worth 
£500 or £600, and a further pension of £500 
was settled upon him, with reversion to Lady 


Sale. This distribution of rewards positively 
appeared as if intended to denote that General 


supreme authorities, and, coupled with the 
non-publication of his famous letter of the 
13th May, advocating an advance on Cabul, 


surmise an ungenerous feeling in the mind of 
the Governor-General towards him. A list of the 
soldiers who have during the present century 
received hereditary honours, with the distin- 
guished military services for which they were 
awarded to them, will place in their true light 
the inadequate nature of the rewards that were 
meted out to the subject of this memoir. 

General Lake was created a peer for the vic- 
tory of Laswarree and other eminent services, 
though the abortive siege of Bhurtpore robbed 
him of all claim to be considered a really great 
general. Sir John Keane was raised to the 
House of Lords for the single achievement of 
the capture of Ghuznee, regarding which it is 
unnecessary to say anything further here. Sir 
Hugh Gough was created a baron for the san- 
guinary battles of the Sutlej, on the tactical 
skill displayed in which we will not descant, 
though, in justice, we should remark that 
military men are divided in the views they 
entertain regarding the engagement at Feroze- 
shuhur. However this may be, neither military 
men nor civilians are at variance on the merits 
of the Chillianwallah business. In this en- 
gagement, the noble and gallant lord, as they 
say in “another place,” notably carried into 
practice his one favourite axiom of military 
tactics, that everything, including the heaviest 
batteries manned by the most desperate and 
devoted artillery in the world, was to be car- 
ried with “cauld stale,” as the gallant old 
soldier used to say. 

Lord Gough received further advancement 
to a viscountcy for the brilliant victory of 
Goojerat, for which, it is no secret, he was in- 
debted to his military advisers, who induced 
him for this once to abandon the favourite 
axiom aforesaid. Sir Walter Gilbert, as fear- 
less a rider and gallant a soldier as ever drew 
sword, received a baronetcy for his pursuit of 
the débris of the Sikh army, after their final 
overthrow at Goojerat. Sir Henry Hardinge, 
the Governor-General, well earned his peerage 
beyond any possibility of cavil, for his services 
during the Sutlej campaign. Sir Stapylton 


the capture of Bhurtpore. 
lony gained a baronetcy (and never were 
knightly spurs more worthily earned) for his 
brilliant generalship in Nepaul. Sir Harry 
Smith was created a baronet for the victory of 








* Marshman’s “ History of India.” 


Aliwal; and (mirabile dictu/) General Wiltshire 


Pollock had fallen under the displeasure of the | 


led people, not naturally given to suspicion, to | 
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received a like honour for the storming of Khelat. 
Sir Archibald Campbell was also rewarded 
with the cognizance of the “red hand,” for 
the admirable manner in which he conducted 
the first Burmese war; and that he well earned 


| the distinction, those who have followed us 
| thus far in the career of Sir George Pollock 


need not be told. Then we come to the times 
of that great convulsion, the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857. 4 Those distinguished paladins of 
war, Colin Campbell, Hugh Rose, Outram, 
and Henry Havelock, were worthy recipients 
of hereditary honours, the two first as peers, 
the others as baronets. Archdale Wilson, who 
commanded at the latter part of the siege and 
the storm of Delhi, received a like reward. 
The value of the services of General Mansfield, 
as chief of Lord Clyde’s staff, were not inade- 
quately rewarded by the ribbons of the Bath 
and Star of India, and the lucrative and 


| exalted post of Commander-in-chief in India. 


In viewing the character of the services of some 


| of these officers and the distinctions they re- 
| ceived, one is compelled to place in juxta- 
| position, (however odious the comparison may 
| be,) the storming of Khelat or Ghuznee, or the 


pursuit and surrender of the broken remnant 
of a Sikh army, with the forcing of the Khyber, 
a feat, considering the depressed morale of our 
Sepoy troops, seldom excelled in the history of 
war, and the arduous conflicts of Mamoo Khail, 
Jugdulluck and Tezeen, worthily crowned by 
the release of prisoners, some of high rank 
and social position, and including the head- 
quarters of a British regiment. Beyond the 
enumeration of these services, nothing need 
be said regarding the inadequacy of the re- 
wards Sir George Pollock has received from 
H. M. Government, which even to this day 
have been limited to the ribbons of the Bath 
and Star of India.* 

But Sir George Pollock enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of receiving the approval of all public 
men whose good opinion was valuable. Among 
other letters of congratulation was one from 
that noble-hearted soldier the late Sir James 
Outram, then Political Agent in Upper Scinde, 
and who, by the untiring energy he had dis- 
played in forwarding every man available for 
duty, and still more in collecting supplies, was 
chiefly instrumental in enabling Brigadier 
England to take the field and advance to 
reinforce Nott at Candahar. Outram had 
also ever been one of the most ardent sup- 
porters of the manly policy enunciated by 
George Pollock, and bitterly inveighed against 
those who, having lost all, would have sacrificed 


*This was penned before Sir George Po!lock was 
promoted to the rank of Field-Marshal, 
III. 





British honour also. He had written as follows 
on the 15th March, 1842, to his friend Sir 
Richmond Shakespear, then with General Pol- 
lock as military secretary, on the subject of 
withdrawal :— 

“ As this is not a time to mince matters, no 
sooner did I see the orders of Government to 
General Pollock to withdraw the Jellalabad 
garrison, and to retire to India under any cir- 
cumstances (except the Sikhs rising against 
us, which, by-the-by, that measure would 
have brought about most probably), than I 
wrote, in the most earnest manner I was 
capable of, pointing out that our bitterest foe 
could not have devised a more injurious 
measure, whether viewed politically or in a 
military light; but expressing my trust that 
Mr. Clerk would act on the responsibility 
vested in him to prevent so ruinous a step. 
My mind is now set at rest by General 
Pollock’s determination, now gleaned from 
your letters. I honour the General therefore, 
and should he be allowed to carry out his 
views, we shall have mainly to thank him not 
only for retrieving our honour in Afghanistan, 
but for saving India to us, the loss of which 
would ultimately result from disgracefully 
succumbing to the Afghans now . .. . No 
thing is easier than to retrieve our honour in 
Afghanistan previously to finally withdrawing, 
should the Government so determine; and I 
pray God, Lord Ellenborough may at once see 
the damnable consequences of shirking the 
undertaking, and order accordingly, otherwise 
the disaster of Cabul will be but the com- 
mencement of our misfortunes. 

On the conclusion of General Pollock’s 
campaign, this chivalrous soldier wrote to the 
same correspondent a letter now before me, 
in which cccurs the following passage:—“ Pray 
convey my humble congratulations to General 
Pollock, and my sincere thanks, which are 
equally due to him from every Englishman, 
for the glorious manner in which he has re- 
trieved the honour of our arms, but especially 
for rescuing the British name from the lowest 
depths of infamy to which it had been con- 
signed, and would have fallen, but for the 
noble stand he made against the degrading 
retreat which, it will hardly be believed in 
future ages, could have been contemplated by 
Britons under such circumstances.” Lord 
Hardinge, after his return from India in 1848, 
in a letter to Sir George Pollock, speaks “of 
the high sense I entertain of your public ser- 


vices, which although performed before I | 


became Governor-General of India, were so 

eminently distinguished by their importance 

to the state and their ability in a professional 

point of view, that I have considered myself 
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justified in pronouncing a strong opinion of 
their transcendent merit.” 

In the Session of 1843, the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament were voted to the par- 
ticipators in these memorable events, and they 
were moved in the House of Lords by the 
Duke of Wellington, and in the Commons by 
Sir Robert Peel, then’ Prime Minister. The 
thanks of the legislature were couched in the 
following terms :— 

“That the thanks of this House -be given 
to the Right Hon. Lord Ellenborough, Gover- 
nor-General of the British possessions in the 
Hast Indies, for the ability and judgment with 
which the resources of the British empire in 
India have been applied in the support of the 
military operations in Afghanistan. 

“That the thanks of this House be given 
to Major-General Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., 
to Major General Sir William Nott, G.C.B., 
to Major-General Sir John McCaskill, K.C.B., 
to Major-General Sir Robert Henry Sale, 
G.C.B., to Major-General Richard England, 
and the other officers of the army, both 
European and native, for the intrepidity, skill, 
and perseverance displayed by them in the 
military operations in Afghanistan, and for 
their indefatigable zeal and exertions through- 
out the late campaign. 

“That this House doth highly approve and 
acknowledge the valour and patient perse- 
verance displayed by the non-commissioned 
officers and private soldiers, both European 
and native, employed in Afghanistan, and that 
the same be signified to them by the com- 
manders of the several corps, who are desired 
to thank them for their gallant behaviour.” 

The Duke of Wellington, in introducing the 
vote of thanks in the House of Lords, after 
discanting upon the great services of Lord 
Ellenborough in the commissariat department, 
—and there can be no doubt that hisl ordship 
exerted himself to the utmost in supplying 
cattle for the transport of the armies in the 
field—merely referred to the forcing of the 
Khyber Pass in the following terms :-—It 
was found that the troops could not move 
until the end of the month of March, and, in 
point of fact, our force entered the Khyber 
Pass on the 6th of April, and arrived in 
due course of time at Jellalabad, where they 
formed a junction with General Sale.” After 
some enconiums on that gallant officer, the 
Duke went on to say, “Thus General Sale 
relieved himself, and General Pollock, march- 
ing through the Khyber Pass according to 
orders, arrived at Jallalabad.’” No word of 
mention is here made of the difficulties Gene- 
ral Pollock had to contend against at Pesha- 





wur with a disspirited army, with 1,800 Sepoys 


out of 4,000 feigning illness after having been 
driven back from the Pass, and with mauy of 
the officers unwilling to advance. ‘The Duke’s 
statement of the victories on the advance on 
Cabul was equally meagre, and no credit is 
assigned to General Pollock for the release of 
the captives, which, as we have seen, was his 
especial handiwork. 

Lord Auckland, who followed the Duke of 
Wellington, was more just, and said, that “ it 
would be superfluous for him to dwell upon 
the brilliant qualities for command which had 
been displayed by General Pollock.” But it 
required the eloquence of the late Marquis of 
Landsdowne, then the leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Upper House, to place in their 
true light the eminent services he had ren- 
dered to the svate. The noble lord said, 
“General Pollock was left for several months at 
Peshawur to prepare for the advance, which was 
finally made. I do not mean now to enter into 
the circumstances which induced the Governor- 
General to hesitate for a considerable period 
as to the permission of General Pollock to 
advance, as detailed in the despatches on your 
table, and in one dispatch not on the table, 
one unaccountably not received, though I can 
prove from a subsequent despatch that it 
must have reached the hands of the Governor- 
General.”’ * 

Lord Fitzgerald, President of the Board of 
Control, here broke in with the statement: 
“There is no such despatch in this country.” 

Lord Lansdowne continued,—“I am per- 
fectly well aware of that, and I allude to these 
despatches, not for the purpose of condemning 
the course which the Governor-General took, 
or of condemning the hesitation which seems 
to have lasted for two or three months, but for 
the purpose of doing full justice to the officer 
who took on himself the resolution to march, 
and ultimately assisted in ending the war.” 

The Marquis of Lansdowne asked how it 
was that General Nott did not retire from 
Candahar, according to the Governor-General’s 
instructions. At that time, no one in the 
House of Lords or out of it could answer the 
question; but the reader, who has attentively 
perused this memoir, will not require reminding 
that it was in consequence of the receipt of a 
letter from General Pollock, requesting him 


* This was General Pollock’s famous letterof the 13th 
May, which has been already laid before the reader in 
this memoir, together with the Governor-General’s ex- 
planation. Lord Palmerston had it the Lower House, 
on the 17th of February, three days previously, ro- 
quested information regarding this missing letter, and 
had been informed by Sir Robert Peel that the Govern- 
ment had no traces whatever of such a letter.”’ 
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(Nott) to stand fast until he heard from him 
again. This document has never been made 
public, and General Pollock, we believe, does 
not possess a copy of it, for on his return to 
India he was required by the supreme govern- 
ment to give over all correspondence and copies 
of his letters he might have in his possession. 
Doubtless, however, the original document, or a 
copy of it, could be found among the archives 
of the India Office. 
| The Duke of Wellington had characterised 
Lord Ellenborough’s letter to General Nott, 
| authorizing him to advance to Cabul via 
' Ghuznee, but throwing all the onus of the 
| responsibility upon him, as containing the 
| “handsomest instructions he had ever seen 
given by any authority to any officer whatever;” 
but the Marquis of Clanricarde, who followed 
Lord Fitzgerald in the debate in the Lords, 
reflected the opinion of the bulk of European 
and Indian public opinion, when he said that 
“if they were called upon to thank Lord 
Ellenborough for anything else than sending 
supplies to the army, he should say that they 
were thanking him for successes which had 
been achieved contrary to his opinions and 
orders. He might read this despatch wrong, 
but he could only say that in reading it in a 


General Nott had failed in his advance, to 
attribute any blame to Lord Ellenborough; and 


failure, surely no merit should accrue to him 
from success.” 

Lord John Russell, as leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons, also testified 
to Sir George Pollock’s brilliant generalship 





mentioned the other night that with respect 
to General Pollock, I could conceive nothing 
more deserving of praise and emulation than 
his conduct, and the perusal of the papers now 
before the House only confirms the impression 
T then entertained. That he should have paid 
immediate attention to all the wants of the 
soldiers under him—that he should have exer- 
cised all care to make the force efficient, and 


much as possible those troops whose resist- 
ance might be most protracted and difficult to 
conquer—and that he should take advantage 
of the peculiar arms which the natives have, 
to form and strengthen his own troops for the 
purpose of forcing the passes, that he might 
relieve General Sale at Jellalabad—that he 
should have viewed with caution the advantage 
of pressing forwards—that, in weighing the 
difficulties to be encountered, he should have 
shown that he was not a man torun our troops 
into unnecessary dangers—and that he should, 





afterwards that he should have conciliated as | 
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after having overcome those difficulties, and 
encountered those dangers which he had well 
considered, have reached Cabul victoriously — 
that General Pollock should have accomplished 
all this will place his name, equally with the 
names of General Sale and General Nott, high 
in the military annals of the country.” Lord 
John disagreed even more than the Marquis 
of Clanricarde with the terms of the vote of 
thanks, so far as they concerned the Governor- 
General. His lordship, after reviewing the 
contradictory orders issued by the latter, and 
stating his belief that “all the men of the force 
under General Pollock were prepared under the 
| orders of Lord Auckland,” proceeded to say, 
a Upon the whole it seems to me, with respect 
|to Lord Ellenborough, that no case has been 
| made out for the thanks of the House of Com- 
|mons exactly similar to any precedent on its 
journals. In all previous instances governor- 
| generals have had a greater share in the trans- 
| actions; they have either originally projected 
| the military operations, or they have furnished 
the means out of the resources of India for the 
;conduct of the military operations. At the 
|same time, although the motion of thanks to 
| Lord Ellenborough is not precisely in con- 
| formity with any precedent, I do not wish to 





common simple way, he defied any man, if| take upon myself the invidious task of giving 


|a@ negative to the proposition. I have already 
| stated my opinion, founded upon facts as de- 


if no blame could attach to him in case of} tailed in the papers in this volume, that Lord | 


} Ellenborough’s merit is merely this :—First, 
| that Lord Auckland haying collected all the 
| troops, and given orders for the supplies, Lord 
| Ellenborough gave additional orders for addi- 
| tional supplies; and, secondly, that he did not 


in the following passage in his speech :—*I/ prevent the forward operations against Ghuznee | 


| he thought right, to relinquish the attempt. 
That, as it seems to me, is the whole sum of 
|the merit of Lord Ellenborough.” Mr. C. 
| Wood (now Lord Halifax) also quoted Nott’s 
letter of 21st May, in which he stated that he 
|} had abandoned his intention to advance on 
| Ghuznee and Khelat-i-Ghilzye in consequence 
| of Lord Hllenborough’s letter of 19th April. 

It was reserved, however, for Sir Robert 
| Peel, then the head of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to place Sir George Pollock’s services in 
| their true light, and, by the exhibition of his 
| eloquence and classical attainments, to cast a 
| glow upon a debate rather barren of those 
| qualities. That eminent minister said, “ With 
respect to the claims of the gallant officers 
under whose directions these exploits have 
| been performed, I am perfectly convinced that 
upon that head there can be no difference of 
opinion. It is impossible to read these details 


'and Cabul, but gave General Nott liberty, if 





of service—it is impossible to read the wetness 
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of General Pollock, of General Nott, and of 
General Sale—without being inspired by all 
those feelings which are connected with the 
honour and military glory of our country. I 
am sure the House will excuse me, if with 
respect to each of these officers, and their 
claims upon public gratitude, I make some 
remarks. I begin with General Pollock :— 
General Pollock took command of the force 
intended to rescue General Sale early in the 
month of February. He arrived at Peshawur 
on the 5th February, 1842. He had then, of 
course, heard of the failure of Brigadier Wilde. 
On the day that he arrived at Peshawur he 
found that in Brigadier Wilde’s brigade there 
were not less than 1,000 sick. The day after 
he arrived he went to the camp at once. 
He found that the number of sick in the camp 
on the 12th February was 1,800 men. What 
was the course he pursued? On the day after 
his arrival, postponing every other concern, he 
visited all the hospitals, and saw all the sur- 
geons, with the view of ascertaining from them, 
if possible, the cause of this sickness. He 
says—and these things do him honour—this 
is the way to inspire confidence, this is the 
way to show that you are not merely contem- 
plating the means of obtaining the thanks of 
Parliament by brilliant exploits, but that you 
are attending to the comforts of your men; 
this, I say, is the way to inspire confidence ; 
and I mention these things for the honour of 
the great man by whom they were performed 
—I would even rather dwell upon them than 
upon his military success, because they are, in 
truth, the elements of future success. This, I 
repeat, is the way to inspire confidence. Ge- 
neral Pollock, writing on the 12th of February, 
says, ‘I shall visit their hospitals frequently, 
and, by adding in any way to their comforts, 
show that I feel an interest inthem.’ General 
Pollock adds, ‘There has been some un- 
pleasant feeling amongst them, which I hope 
has entirely subsided.’ He had heard of the 
dejection which prevailed amongst some of the 
Sepoy regiments. What was the course he took? 
He saw every officer; he visited the regiments ; 
he determined not to act with harshness to- 
wards the men. Not calling them to courts 
martial, he depended upon the influence of 
reason with them, and in the course of a very 
short time he succeeded in completely re-estab- 
lishing the confidence which had been so deeply 
shaken. The Sepoy regiments were for a time 
depressed by the expected difficulties of the 
Khyber Pass,—when they found some of their 
countrymen coming from Cabul, with dreadful 
stories of the cruelties to which they had been 
exposed—when they declared their readiness 
to meet any enemy in the open field—when 


they said, ‘We will advance to Jellalabad for 
the rescue of General Sale, but we tell you 
fairly that the idea of advancing to Cabul 
presses upon our spirits.’ I hope the House 
will not think too harshly of these men, when 
it considers the noble manner in which they 
retrieved their character. If we wanted any- 
thing else to add to the interest of these scenes, 
it would be found in their association with the 
ancient history of the world. I was struck by 
the recollection that it was in the self-same 
region, and in the midst of similar scenes, that 
one of the greatest of ancient conquerors, | 
2,300 years ago, was displaying his power and 
encountering the same difficulties that for a 
time depressed the spirit and damped the | 
courage of our Sepoys. And I was struck by | 
the account given by the Roman historian of | 
the dejection which prevailed even in the ranks | 
of the Macedonian phalanx, when they had to 
encounter and overcome the difficulties of the 
same terrible region, to cross the very same 
rivers, to force the very same passes. ‘This is 
the speech attributed to Alexander, and which 
the historian tells us he found it necessary to 
address to the gallant military force which 
accompanied him. He found it necessary not 
to punish, but to address them. He did so in 
these words :— 

“*Date hoc precibus meis et tandem obsti- 
natum rumpite.’ 

“He observed that the passage of these 
rivers of the Punjaub, and the accounts of the 
formidable character of the enemy, had shaken 
the confidence of his troops. Wherefore he 
says,— 

“*Ubi est ille clamor alacritatis vestre index? 
Ubi ille meorum Macedonum vultus? Non 
agnosco vos milites.’ 

“He addressed them in vain. The historian 
says,— 

“* Quumgue illi in terram demissis capitibus 
tacere perseverarent.’ 

“He then said to them,— 

“Ite reduces domos; ita deserto rege ovantes. 
Ego hic a vobis desperate victoriw, aut ho- 
nestz morti locum inveniam.’ 

“These were the words which Alexander ad- 
dressed to his fainting troops. Amidst these 
very rivers of the Punjaub—amidst these very 
Afghan passes, Alexander pursued a course 
similar to that which at another period was 
adopted by another military commander—he 
attempted, not by severity, not by enforcing 
the rigid rules of war, but by reasoning with 
his men, to raise their drooping spirits; and 
he succeeded. If the Macedonian phalanx 
needed such an address from the mighty con- 
queror who led them, let us not judge too 











harshly of our Sepoys, if, in the midst of similar 
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difficulties, they yielded for a moment to a 
sense of depression. Now what were the 
military services of General Pollock? He 
forced the Khyber Pass by a series of opera- 
tions carried on from the 7th to the 16th of 
April. He reached Jellalabad on the 16th of 
April, although in the Pass 10,000 men had 
been opposed to him. He remained with 
General Sale for a time, then advanced towards 
Cabul, reached Gundamuck in August, and on 
the 8th of September defeated the Ghilzies. 
On the 8th of September he was met at Tezeen 
by Akhbar Khan with a force of 10,000 men, 
on the very field of action where lay the bodies 
of those who had been massacred with ferocious 
cruelty and gross breach of faith. On that 
very spot, General Pollock, aided by General 
Sale, was completely successful in vindicating 
the honour and invincibility of the British 
arms; and on the 16th September General 
Pollock entered Cabul, the British flag was 








hoisted on the Balla Hissar, and the national | 
anthem of ‘God save the Queen’ resounded | 
through the streets of the recaptured city. In| 
whatever point of view his services are regarded | 
—whether as relates to his conduct in the| 
field, his judgment, his discretion, or the happy | 
skill with which he revived the drooping spirit | 
of his soldiers—I think the House will unani- | 
mously award to General Pollock the highest | 
distinction which a military man can receive, | 
and record their public acknowledgment to | 
him for his gallantry and perseverance in the} 
face of such serious difficulties.” 

Such a handsome recognition of services from | 
such a man as Sir Robert must ever be a source | 
of gratification to the subject of this memoir. 

In the course of the debate, Mr. Hume made | 
a most damaging attack upon the Governor- | 
General, stating that “he therefore thought 
that Lord Ellenborough did not deserve any 
credit for the success which attended the sub- 
sequent transactions. On the contrary, it 
appeared that the success was achieved con- 
trary to the orders as well as the wishes of 
the noble lord ;”* and he concluded by moving 
an amendment to the original motion, which 
was to the effect that the consideration of the 
vote of thanks to Lord Ellenborough be de- 
ferred until certain documents (which he speci- 
fied) be laid before the House, to enable them 
to judge why, after repeated positive orders 
addressed to Generals Pollock and Nott to 
withdraw, “those generals actually advanced 
their forces, and by their gallant conduct and 
brilliant successes vindicated the character of 
the British arms in the scene of their former 
disasters.”’ 


* Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, vol. Ixvi., p. 994. 











Of course this amendment was negatived; 
but though it was brought forward by the 
eccentric but able member for Montrose, it 
received the support of Lord Ebrington, who 
pronounced the famous permissive letter, so 
warmly eulogized by the Duke of Wellington, 
as a “shabby despatch ;” and this amendment 
further represented, even at that early date, a 
pretty general feeling that those officers who 
had borne the burden and heat of the day, as 
well as all the responsibility in the event of 
failure, ought to have received also all the 
merit of the surprising success they achieved. 

Perhaps not less gratifying to Sir George 
Pollock than Peel’s handsome recognition of 
his great merit, was a private note, now before 
me, addressed by the late Lord Hardinge after 
his return from India, to the late Sir Frederick 
Pollock. The noble lord was, at the time of 
the passing of the vote of thanks for the Afghan 
successes, a Member of the House of Commons, 
and, as Sir Henry Hardinge, had filled the post 
of Secretary of War. “ Whenever we meet,” 
says Lord Hardinge, “I should like to express 
what I did not know when I was in England, 
that the whole* merit of the advance from 
Jellalabad to Cabul is due to him. His letter, 
which did not come home with the correspond- 
ence of the period, is for his fame an important 
document.” This deliberate expression of 
opinion, the reader,—who knows the character 
borne by the “ hero of Albuera” and Governor- 
General of India, a man eminent alike as a 


| soldier and statesman, and beloved by all who 


came in contact with him for the nobility of 
his character,—will allow is, to borrow an ex- 


| pression of the writer's, “an important docu- 


ment for the fame” of Sir George Puilock. 
Soon after his arrival at Dinapore to take 
command of his division, Sir George was sum- 
moned by Lord Ellenborough to be invested, in 
company with General Nott, with the insignia 
of the Bath. The investiture is described as 
one “of great splendour and interest.” It took 


place at sunrise, in the palace of the Fort of | 


Agra. A considerable number of persons spe- 
cially invited witnessed the Governor-General, 
as representing the sovereign, performing the 
ceremony with becoming dignity and empresse- 
ment. There was a grand public breakfast in 
the morning, a public dinner, and finally a 
ball and supper, with, of course, a certain 
amount of what the Yankees call “ tall talking,” 
which must have been embarrassing to men of 
the modesty of the two gallant soldiers. 

But something less agreeable than even 
hearing their praises sung was in store for 
these veterans. Soon after his return to Dina- 





* The italics are the writer’s.—C. R. L. 
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pore, Sir George Pollock was called upon, as 
were also Generals Nott and McCaskill, to 
vindicate their conduct and that of their troops 
from the charge of having committed excesses 
during the victorious march through Afghan- 
istan. The reader, who has followed the narra- 
tive to this point, will doubtless feel as aston- 
ished as were the individuals at whom these 
formidable and baseless charges were levelled, 
though when he has learnt that they were 
founded on emanations from the pens of anony- 
mous correspondents, who, having been advo- 
cates of a policy of retirement, vented their dis- 
content in the columns of the Agra Akhbar, 
perhaps his wonder may be merged into a feel- 
ing of indignation that such libellous aspersions 
should have been deemed worthy of notice. Men 
of such known kindness of heart and humanity 
as Generals Pollock and McCaskill should have 
been exempted from suspicion, unless the 
charges were openly stated and proofs fur- 
nished sufficient for an inquiry. However, so 
it was. The statement as to excesses referred 
chiefly to the period after the arrival of 
General Nott’s division at Cabul, and to those 
committed by his troops we have already re- 
ferred in a previous chapter. The conduct of 
the troops under McCaskill at Istalif was like- 
wise impugned on the score of humanity; but 
the imputations were indignantly repelled by 
Havelock, who was present as Divisional De- 
puty-Assistant Adjutant-General, and who in 
fact planned the operations which ended so 
successfully, and by other officers. When it is 
recollected that between Gundamuck and Cabul 
12,000 or 14,000 British soldiers and subjects 
had been basely murdered by a treacherous foe, 
and that in certain places not only were bar- 
riers erected composed of the bones of these 
slaughtered victims, but that in the Khoord Ca- 
bul Pass, as related by Sir George Pollock, the 
skeletons were lying so thickly on the ground 
that they had to be moved to suffer the guns 
to pass—when these points are taken into 
consideration, it is rather a subject of wonder 
that the comrades of these murdered men did 
not give vent to their infuriated feelings and 
massacre the inhabitants of Cabul. The de- 
struction of the grand bazaar at Cabul was 
stigmatised by the gentlemen who infinitely 
prefer the worship of £ s. d. to the exaltation 
of the national honour, as “an act of unparal- 
leled vandalism,’ though in this far-famed 
commercial mart the remains of a British 
envoy had been impaled and subjected to 
every species of indignity. 

Sir Henry Hardinge repelled with indigna- 
tion in his place in the House of Commons the 
imputation of these “libellers of the Indian 
press,” as he called them, and expressed a 


wish that “honourable members, when making 
such statements, had distinguished the infor- 
mation derived from the papers before the 
House from that which had been obtained from 
the Bombay Times or Agra Akhbar, or other 
sources peculiar to themselves.” The author 
of the “ Life of Sir William Nott” imputes the 
blame of these unfounded aspersions to the 
press of England, but the indignant observa- 
tions of Sir Henry Hardinge and other speakers 
point solely to Indian papers as being the pro- 
pagators of these calumnious statements re- 


author referred to says, “ The political party 
in England opposed to the Whigs had, through 
their organs of the press, indulged in every 
species of hostility to Lord Auckland’s opera- 
| tions in reference to Afghanistan; but latterly 
the same press had altered its tone, and ren- 
dered all due credit to the measures of Lord 
Ellenborough, the Tory who had replaced or 
succeeded the Whig. Now the Whig press in 
its turn became unscrupulous, and influenced 
or sustained by the exaggerated representa- 
tions of highly imaginative correspondents, 
put forth innumerable libels regarding the 
conduct of the troops under Nott and Pollock 
when retiring from Afghanistan, As soon as 
these vile slanders reached India, the Governor- 
General called upon Sir William Nott and Sir 
George Pollock to reply to them.” 

The following three letters from Sir George 


Court of Directors, (as were also those by Gene- 
rals Nott and McCaskill), to be “ satisfactory,” 
while that body made the amende by recording 
in the same letter that “when these rumours 
were first brought to our knowledge, we 
deemed them to be great exaggerations, if not 
altogether unfounded; and we did not doubt 


exculpatory explanations as to what had ac- 
tually taken place.” 


SIR GEORGE POLLOCK TO LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 


“ Allahabad, April 2nd, 1843. 

“My Lord,—I have had the honour to re- 
ceive your lordship’s letter dated 25rd ultimo, 
intimating that disapprobation had been ex- 
pressed at the destruction of the bazaar and 
mosque at Cabul, and of trees; also that ex- 
cesses have been imputed to the troops. 

“Tt is difficult to grapple with vague and 
anonymous accusations against the conduct of 
the troops. Many detailed statements in the 
newspapers were entirely unfounded, and were 
got up with the sole object of creating a sensa- 
tion; but I confess that if individual and iso- 
lated instances of excess had occurred, I should 








garding the actions of their countrymen. The | 


Pollock give explanations on these points, and | 
were subsequently officially declared by the | 


that we should receive in due course full and | 
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not have been much surprised, composed as res subject. Subsequent to that event, during 
all Indian armies are of such a heterogeneous | the whole time the Brigadier was detached, I 
mass, comprising all classes and castes; more | heard of no more excesses. In the instance of 
than two-thirds of whom are either public or} Ali Boghan, after a most minute inquiry, I 
private servants and adventurers, who though | have reason to believe that not a man, woman, 
nominally following some occupation useful to|or child was injured, and I know the greater 
an army, proceed with it for the sole purpose | part of the property was returned to the head 
of plundering when a favourable opportunity |man of the village. In subsequent engage- 
offers. Some excesses may, unknown to me,|ments with the enemy at Mamookail, Jugdul- 
have been committed, but I will venture to|luck, and Tezeen, I neither saw or heard of 
assert that no troops ever conducted them- | any excesses. A report was circulated that a 
selves with more forbearance under such un-| European was burnt alive at Jugdulluck, and 


precedented aggravations, —perhaps no arm y | that two Afghans were burnt in like manner 
by our troops in revenge, the whole of which 


was ever placed in a more trying situation. | 
“ During the whole course of their progress | was an infamous fabrication. 


towards the capital they had ocular proofs of| “I know of no instances of cruelty or excess 
the treachery and brutality of a merciless | at Istaliff, and the feeling of the army could 
enemy; but still 1 am unable to call to mind | not have been very prone thereto when about 
any wanton deliberate act of inhumanity on | 400 or 500 women and children were protected 
the part of the troops, and cannot but regret from insult and i injury, and made over to their 
that the culpable instances alluded to have} families after the engagement. If any excess 
not been specified, as I may possibly be sus- |has been committed which I have not noticed, 
pected of suppressing facts. This, however, I|I can only affirm that I recollect none; and I 
beg to assure your lordship I have no wish | beg to add, that the praise bestowed on the 
to do. | troops on a late occasion by your lordship for 
“The feeling of the Hindoos against the | their ‘ forbearance in victory,’ is, as far as I am 
Afghans was very naturally strong, in conse- | able to judge, well merited; and I trust your 
quence of the latter having deprived the Hin- | lordship will never have cause to alter your 
doos of their caste whenever they came into | good opinion of their conduct. On the subject 
their power; but no troops could feel other-|of trees being destroyed, I am unable to call 
wise than excited at the sight of the skeletons} to recollection what occurred in Brigadier 
of their late brethren in arms, which still lie} Monteith’s detachment, and the only instance 
covering the road from Gundamuck to Cabul ;| of their destruction which came under my per- 
and as if the more to rouse a spirit of revenge, | sonal observation was at Mamookail, where the 
the barricade at Jugdulluck was literally co-| ground was such that I was obliged to encamp 
vered with skeletons. What I have stated} the different regiments in the gardens sur- 
above will not be considered as justifying ex-| rounding the fort. Without this precaution, I 
cesses on the part of a British army, but it| should have been subjecting the troops to con- 
may be admitted in extenuation of individual | stant annoyance, as the enemy would certainly 
cases, have occupied them. The destruction of the 
“A few days previous to the march of the/| vines and other small plants was almost a ne- 
brigade under Brigadier Monteith, an European | cessary consequence of our occupying Mamoo- 
was murdered by the Afghans at Jellalabad. | kail. 

The destruction of Ali Boghan by some men| “With regard to the destruction of the 
under Brigadier Monteith’s command was|Cabul bazaar and mosque, it may possibly be 
caused by one of those sudden bursts of feel-| supposed that with them was destroyed other 
ing, which being wholly unexpected, no pre-| property, but this was not the case. 

cautions were deemed necessary; but it was a “The insult offered to the remains of the 
solitary instance, and occurred nearly as fol-| late envoy was notorious to the whole of the 
lows :—Some camp followers entered the vil-| chiefs and inhabitants of the city. They ad- 
lage, and having found parts of the dress of} mitted that the mutilated body was dragged 
some of our soldiers who had been massacred | through the bazaar and treated by the popu- 
on the march from Cabul, a number of men | lace with every indignity. and eventually hung 
proceeded to the village, which was eventually | there, that every Afghan in the city might 
burnt, whether accidentally or intentionally is} witness the treatment of the remains of the 
doubtful. So very soon was the mischief per- | representative of the British Government. The 
petrated that the Brigadier was hardly aware | intended measure was communicated to the 
of it till the place was in flames. He imme-| chiefs, who not only admitted the propriety of 
diately took measures to prevent a recurrence | destroying a place where such scenes had 
of such scenes, and I wrote in strong terms on | transpired, but offered to and did accompany 
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the party sent for its destruction. ‘Those who 
resided at and near the bazaar had two days’ 
previous notice to remove their property 
(which they did), and I am not aware of any 
instance of violence having occurred. It was 
not possible entirely to prevent plundering, 
but during the time the engineer was em- 
ployed in the destruction of the bazaar and 
mosque attached, both cavalry and infantry 
were on duty in the city to prevent any out- 
rage. 
“T have the honour, &c., 
“ Gro. PoLtock.” 


FROM GENERAL POLLOCK TO LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 
“ Ghazeepore, April 10th, 1843. 

“ My Lord,—Since I had the honour to ad- 
dress your lordship on the 2nd instant, in 
reply to your lordship’s letter dated the 23rd 
ultimo, it has occurred to me that I could not 
produce better proof of the forbearance of the 
troops under my command than by a reference 
to their conduct on the morning of the 16th of 
September last. I have already officially detailed 
the number of the troops which accompanied me 
on the occasion of planting the colours on the 
Bala Hissar. It was deemed advisable on that 
occasion to go through a part of the city, and 
although the troops had arrived only the day 
before from a march which was abundantly 
| calculated to irritate and exasperate them, they 
so fully and literally obeyed the orders I had 
previously given, that not a house or an indi- 
vidual was injured either in going or returning 
from the Bala Hissar. The destruction of the 
residence of Koda Bux, the chief of Tezeen, 
may perhaps have been considered an excess. 
I will therefore explain that during the time the 
army remained in advance of Tezeen, the chief 
of that place was the cause of our communica- 
tion being cut off. He was repeatedly warned 
what the consequeyces would be, when an 
| opportunity offered, if he persisted in such a 
course; but I beg to add that the injury sus- 
tained by the chief in the destruction of his 
residence entailed no loss on others that I am 
aware of, as the injury done was confined 
almost entirely to the fortified dwelling. 
Forage was found there and brought to camp, 
but not an individual] was injured. 

*T have the honour to be, &c., 
“ Gro. PoLLock.” 











FROM GENERAL POLLOCK TO THE ADJUTANT- 
GENERAL. 
“ Dinapore, April 18th, 1843. 
“ Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge 


as I fear this will be too late for the purpose 
required. Nearly all the information it is in 
my power to give is contained in the accom- 
panying copies of letters which I have ad- 
dressed to the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General, in reply to a reference his lordship 
was pleased to make tome. With respect to 
the extent of the injury done by the brigade 
under Brigadier Monteith, I am unable to give 
any detailed account. The provisions, grain, 
etc., and materials for building, were taken 
from those of the inhabitants who were openly 
opposed to our troops; but in both cases the 
cost of things taken was carried to the account 
of Government. I have already, in my letters 
to his lordship, stated that I am not aware of 
any Afghans having been killed when unresist- 
ing, or from any feeling of revenge on the part 


poora, and the Governor of Jellalabad, accom- 
panied the brigade to point out what property 
should be respected. With regard to the vio- 
lation of women, I heard of no instance of the 
kind; and I am quite sure that Brigadier Mon- 
teith would have done his utmost to prevent 
such excesses. 
what occurred at Mamookail, and I know most 
positively that no Afghan was killed on that 
oceasion except in fair fighting. The families 
had, I believe, gone the day before the place 
was taken. I cannot say when or by whom 
the fort or adjoining houses were set on fire. 
I passed through with the right column in 
pursuit of the enemy, and did not return till 
the afternoon, when I had determined to en- 
camp there. On my return I found Brigadier 
Tulloch with his column (the left) occupying 
the gardens. The fort and adjacent houses 
were still burning. On the return of the whole 
of the troops it was necessary for their security 
to take advantage of the gardens surrounded 
by walls, and the men were accordingly en- 
camped there. The destruction of the vines 
was a necessary consequence, as every one 
must know who has seen how grapes are cul- 
tivated in Afghanistan. There were very few 
trees cut down, but the bark from a number 
of them was taken from about two or three 
inches, 


your letter, I beg to/state, that from the date 
of my arrival at Cabul on the 15th September, 
the inhabitants commenced returning to their 
houses. They had assurances from me of pro- 
tection, and with the exception of the covered 
bazaar, I did my utmost to protect both the 
inhabitants and their dwellings from injury. I 








the receipt of your letter dated the 29th inst., 
which awaited my arrival here. I regret that 
I was not sooner in possession of your letter, 











sidered that particular spot (the bazaar) should 


suffer, and on the 9th of October the Engineers | | 
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of the troops. Torabaz Khan, the chief of Lall- | 


“With reference to the third paragraph of 


have already stated to his lordship why I con- | 











I have stated to his lordship | 
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ose | ; commenced their operations. I believe I am|which it is unnecessary for me to make any 
in quite justified in stating that no lives were | comments. 

m- |; § lost; the private property had been removed,; “I beg however to state distinctly that 
ud- || @ and I had both cavalry and infantry on duty in| until plundering commenced supplies of every 
or || 4 the city to prevent plundering. Some injury|description were abundant, and the people 
Llp was no doubt sustained by the city, but the|were fast returning to the city. In reply to 
to 1 damage done, even when we left it, was partial | that part of the third paragraph in which I 
de | and comparatively trivial. I consider it mere|am directed to state what injury I understood 
ve | justice to the troops who proceeded under my | had been committed by the Candahar force 
nm, |; § command to Cabul, and who passed over | after my march, I have merely to observe that 
mn || scenes which were particularly calculated to|from all I had heard I thought it advisable 
ly | cause great excitement among them, to state that the whole force should move from Cabul 
.e || & that their conduct on proceeding to the Bala| the same day; and this precaution, I have 
at | F Hissar (passing through a part of the city) was | reason to believe, prevented some excesses. 

3 || & quite unexceptionable, and the good effect re-| “In reply to the fourth paragraph, I believe 
of || sulting therefrom was immediately felt,—con- | iI may with great truth state that no Afghans 
b~ 5 fidence was restored; in proof of which I may | | were destroyed in cold blood, either before or 
t ; state that supplies, both of grain and forage, | after reaching Cabul. No women were either 
- 4 were brought in abundantly, everything being| dishonoured or murdered that I am aware of. || 
- | ; paid for. I have no memorandum from which| With regard to the destruction of that par- || 
y | ; to quote the exact quantities of grain which | ticular part of the Cabul bazaar where the 
4 | i came into camp, but my recollection of the |envoy’s remains were treated with indignity, 
> : quantities in round numbers is as follows :— | and brutally dragged through, to be there dis- 


| The first day, 500 maunds; second day, 1,000 honoured and spit upon by every Mussulman, 
5 | i maunds; third day, 1,600 maunds; fourth|I admit that I considered it the most suitable 
day, 2,000 maunds;; fifth day, 1,000 maunds.| place in which to leave decided proofs of the 
The falling off of the supplies on the fifth day | powers of the British army without impeach- 
was the consequence, I was told, of some of! ing its humanity. I have, as directed by you, 
the men of inane Nott’s force having plun- | forwarded a copy of this letter and the original 
dered those who were bringing in supplies. I | documents to Colonel Stewart, for the informa- 
wrote to General Nott on the subject; but| tion of the Governor-General. 
from that period the supplies never came in| “TI have the honour to be, sir, &c., 
so freely as before, and I am sorry to add that | “Gxo. PoLLock.” 
many complaints were made. I have hitherto | 
been silent on this subject, and should have} Generals Nott and McCaskill were also 
continued so, for reasons which it is perhaps | called upon for explanations, which were satis- 
unnecessary to explain; but as the third para. | |factorily given, though the former veteran 
graph of your letter calls for a more particular | F adopted so indignant a tone (which, consider- 
report than I have hitherto made, I reluctantly |ing the provocation given, is not surprising) 
forward the accompanying documents, upon | that he was rebuked by the Court of Directors. 

















| 
| GOOD-BYE! | 
| 


| 

Hush! life hath need of ruth, 

And no one heard a sigh; And heaven hath all delight; 

But in our hearts one tear unshed | There’s nothing like a work of truth | 
O’ershadowed that good-bye. | For putting dreams to flight. 


Only a clasp that thrilled Meanwhile, if flower or song 
My heart with joy and pain; Should make one little sigh, 

Only a look my thought that filled, I cannot say kind thoughts are wrong— 
But may not gleam again. I will not bid them die. 


Why should we not be friends And reverently and deep 
As we were wont to be, Enshrined that old word be, 


a Though years should never make amends Whose meaning in my heart I keep— 
For one short dream, to me ? God be with you and me / ** * 


No other word we said, 
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FEATHERED ARROWS. 





OR, TRUTHS 


SEVENT 


Polytechnic to see the ghost! 
wonder, and a wonder it was in all truth. You 
took your seat in the theatre, and saw on the 
stage before you some faint shadowy figures 
breaking into being where all had been empti- 
ness a moment before. But you could not 
help remarking that, though the outline was 











distinct, and the form bright and clear to your 
eye, yet your eye was able to pierce through 
the shadowy substance, and behold the chairs 
and tables and walls beyond. 

Such is the ideal of that man’s life who 
through the things which are temporal is keep- 
ing in view the things which are eternal. He 
is never for a moment deceived. The shadows 
are shadows, and he knows it; and beyond are 
the hard and glorious realities. 

But as you continued to gaze you saw the 
outline growing more lucid, and the shadowy 
shape bearing itself out more brightly, till at 
last your eye in vain strove to break through 
the illusion. It stood before you, a shadow 
indeed, but to all appearance a substance, and 
whatever lay beyond it was concealed by itself. 

Thus do temporal things become curses 
when they detain the eye in themselves, and 
with a screen of shining shadows wall off the 
eternal from our view. 


Irreligious men do not like to hear God 
spoken of as the Master of the world. They 
do not like to hear of divine sovereignty, for 
in their darkened hearts the thought of sove- 
reignty takes a shape of absoluteness, and even 
cruelty. But the reason they will not have 
God to rule over them is simply because they 
do not know Him. 

A young soldier is passed on from his mili- 
tary training to commence his service in a/| 
fortress. His comrades instruct him that he 
must yield complete obedience to the com- 
mandant of the place, in whose hands he is 
only a machine, and who can administer life 
and death at his will. The free heart of the 
young man rises with indignation against this 
tyrannical authority. 

As weeks go on he has to take his place as 
sentinel on the walls at night. From his beat 
he commands the windows of the old general’s 
room, and night after night through the long 


FEATHERED ARROWS ; 


WINGED 


Some years ago what a rush we made to the 
It was the last 



















BY FANCIES. 
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before him covered with books and papers, and 
his pale forehead wrinkled with thought. And 
there grows up in the mind of the young soldier 
sittch a sense that this man must be wiser 
than he himself is, that he feels prepared to 
bow to his command! 

Soon afterward his dearest comrade falls ill, 
and, going one day to visit him, he is surprised 
on opening the door to see the commandant 
bending over his bed, and, with something of 
a mother’s touch in his hand, smoothing his 
pillow and wiping his brow. Then he sits 
down and takes from his pocket a New Testa- 
ment, from which he reads a few verses to the 
sick man. And then he kneels at his side 
and utters a short prayer as gentle and loving 
as if uttered over an only son. 

The young soldier closes the door and creeps 
away with awe. All his heart is emptied of 
its rebellious feelings. That man he can hence- 
forth obey blindly, for he trusts both his wis- 
dom and his love. Nay, he feels he could die 
for him. 

And the discovery of God’s mind and heart 
does just this for men. The doctrine of divine 
sovereignty which was before cast out is now 
hugged to the soui as the dearest truth of 
existence. Henceforth we love Him who has 
first loved us, and because we love Him we 
keep His commandments, and find that those 
commandments are not grievous. 





“He remembereth that we are dust.” Yes, 
but we forget that He remembers it. Ido not 
think Scripture gives us this little sentence 
for nothing. It is as much as if it were whis- 
pered to us, “In your utter failure and weak- 
ness be not too much cast down. He knows 
all about it, and makes every allowance.” For 
we do not serve a hard taskmaster, but one 
who knows that, by bearing with our present, 
He will make us meet for better things in the 
future. We must not despise the day of small 
things, even in ourselves. When the child 
brings its first copy-book to its father, pointing 
with glee to the confusion of crooked strokes 
and ungainly pothooks, he may, if he be a fool, 
scold the child, and wonder that it does not 
do better. But if he be a wise man, he under- 
stands that it is the best of which the boy is 
capable, and that from this he will go on to 





hours he sees. him deep in studies, the table 


better. So he bestows praise on the least 
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crooked of the strokes, and says a word or two| inactivity which it never seems to disturb—as 
in favour of the least outrageous of the pot-|if a fire should be kept beside a number of 
hooks.. Then he kisses the child, and it is | snowballs which yet were never melted. For 
encouraged. “He remembereth that we are|at first sight the doctrine seems like a fire 
dust.” Yes, but with this always in His mind,| which should melt everything of unconcern 
that we are continually to go on increasing in| out of our hearts. 
every way. And if we keep this in mind it} You are out walking with a wealthy man 
will not do us harm, but good, to think of God’s | along a road which winds through his estates, 
infinite forbearance and indulgence to His poor, | and in the midst of conversation he suddenly 
stops and points to a cottage across the fields, 
| saying, “ Yonder is a poor family in great | 
The river of God’s mercies flows past us, want. The father died some months ago, and 
day and night, for ever. There is just the [ hear this morning that the poor woman is 
danger that the music of love it makes in our | *here with her children around her, and they | 
our ears may, from its very constancy, lose its | *° all starving. And having made this 
charm, or even cease to be heard at last. And | ©°™munication, he resumes the subject which | 
therefore is it, perhaps, that God sometimes | occupied him, and walks on at your side quite | 
shuts up the source, and leaves the bed of that undisturbed by the sufferings to which he has | 
river silent and bare, that when He looses the | ee: ; ; ‘ 
sweet waters again we may at least hear them, | What would you think of him? Would 
| you not hate the man who could be aware of 
creatures perishing near him without exerting 
There is no point on which Christians are | the power he possessed to save them ? 
more generally agreed than this, that no man| But ask yourself what are you—what are | 
cometh unto the Father except by Christ. your fellow Christians doing with the power 
Yet in all our churches we contrive to keep you possess to succour those who are perishing | 
this doctrine side by side with an apathy and | in an eternal famine? 


weak children. 


| 
| 
GOOD KING WENCESLAS. | 
| 


We give our readers an old ballad, which is well worth reprinting for the fine allegory 
which it contains under the guise of a legend. We wish that all our old legendary tales could 
point so good a moral. 

Page and monarch forth they went, 
Forth they went together, 

Through the wild wind’s loud lament, 
And the bitter weather. 


Goop King Wenceslas looked out 
On the feast of Stephen, 
When the snow lay round about, 
Deep and crisp and even. 
3rightly shone the moon that night, t Y : 
’ Thowgh the frost was cruel, 7 “ Sire, the night is darker grown, 
When a poor man came in sight . i ~ ge goer os 
Gathering winter fuel. ‘ails my heart, waded not how, 
I can go no longer. 
“* Mark my footsteps, good my page, 
Tread thou in them boldly, 
Thou wilt find the wintry wind 
Freeze thy blood less coldly.” 


“ Hither, page, and stand by me, 

If thou know’st it, telling, 
Yonder peasant, who is he, 

What and where his dwelling?” 
“ Sire, he lives a good league hence, . F 

Underneath the mountain, In his master’s steps he trod, 
Right against the forest fence, Where the snow lay dinted, 

By St. Agnes fountain.” Hess To best bird a 

Which the saint had printed. 

Wherefore Christian men be sure, 

Wealth or rank possessing, 
Ye who thus will bless the poor 

Shall yourselves find blessing. 











“ Bring me flesh and bring me wine, 
Bring the pine logs hither, 

Thou and I will see him dine 
When we bear them thither.” 
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SOME EVENTS OF THE WAR OF 1870: 


WITH THE FAVOURITE NATIONAL AIRS 
SEconD 


“ The tidings of thy glory come 

Like lightning on the breeze, 

Our ear, half deafened, hears the drum, 
Our eye the smoke-cloud sees ; 

But all too fast thy heart’s best blood 
On yonder fields is poured, 

O sheathe the sword, Germania, 
Germania, sheathe the sword ! 


“ Thy gallant foe fights well and long, 
Outnumbered and outled, 
And pays in full the opening wrong, 
With hecatombs of dead. 
And more and more a nation’s hate 
Is for thy children stored— 
O sheathe the sword, Germania, 
Germania, sheathe the sword ! 
*« Enough for safety thou hast done, 
Enough for honour’s sheen, 
O end thy course as it begun, 
Triumphant, yet serene. 
Let no one say thou reck’st not, thou, 
Though blood in seas be poured— 
O sheathe the sword, Germania, 
Germania, sheathe the sword !”’ # 


Havine in our last paper alluded to the excel- 
lency of the Prussian army arrangements, we 
must here state that those of the French are 
not only popularly supposed to have broken 
down in every way, but that, alas! the results | 
have entirely justified the supposition, while | 
we look on with amazement as we compare | 
them with all that was said and written in | 
their favour at the time of the Crimean war. | 
Blind to their own interests in refusing admis- | 
sion to their ranks to official correspondents | 
and journalists, everything has reached our | 
ears in either a roundabout or a garbled fashion, | 
and we have been sure of nothing but what | 
has concerned mere outward and evident facts. | 
The manner in which the French authorities | 
and French papers have from beginning to 
end concealed the truth, or done worse, from | 
their own people, has from the first been cen- 
sured and deplored on all sides, and so utterly | 
have they failed in their object for good that | 
the one evident moral remains that “ honesty 
is the best policy.” From the first the decep- 
tion has been seen through by all intelligent 
Frenchmen, even while they could not get at 
the truth. A writer in the Rappel of August 
2nd treats the official bulletins of that date 


* From a poem entitled “ An Appeal,’ which ap- 
peared in the Guardian for September 7th. 


crept perhaps into the shelter of a wood, trust- 


( 
li 
|| 


OF THE FRENCH AND GERMAN ARMIES. 


PAPER. 
with bitterest irony and sarcasm. After going || 
over some of them he continues :—‘“ Mais ces 
bulletins-l4 peuvent se prevoir. On les écrirait 
|d’avance ; ce n’est plus la peine de nous les 
donner. Je vais faire—de mémoire, ceux que 
nous lirons dans dix jours :— 

“*Le succes continue 4 s’attacher 4 nos armes. 
Nous avons encore battu l’ennemi a Le 
courage de nos troupes n’a d’égal que I’ 
habilité et le sang-froid de leurs chefs 
Le Prince Impérial a montré une intrépidité 
au dessus de son Age, etc., etc.’ 

Comme cela sera instructif! Comme cela 
rassasi¢ra tout le pays, suspendu par une 
attention anxieuse et passionnée.” | 








Another speaks of “ fausses nouvelles dues 
& la loi Ollivier,” instancing the reports of Mac- 
Mahon’s death, and of frightful battles of thirty 
| hours’ duration, which had never taken place, etc., 
| 'and adds, “ Quand le peuple ne peut savoir la 
| verité, il invente le conte.” || 
Thus write the French of the French. It is 
but too literally the fact that “contes” and 
| fables have been and are invented plentifully 
|on all sides; were it Russia, one would have 
| said, “A bell is being cast,” * only then all 
| France must have turned into one vast bell- 
|foundry! But what is to be expected of a | 








| people whose moral state has become such 
| that they have found it necessary to invent the 
|phrase “la vérité vraie,” to distinguish real || 


| truth from the pretended truth which is in 


| fact a lie! 

Speaking of the battle of Forbach, the writer 
above quoted says :— 

“Les bruits circulent, et il est impossible de 
savoir a quois’en tenir. Et il s’agit de choses 
qui se passent 4 deux kilometres de 14!” 

One bad sign of the French army system is, 
we are told, the excessive number of “ missed.” 
| Now “ missed” are, asa rule, those who remain 
| lying on the battle-field, in hedges or ditches, 
in short, wounded without help. Those who 


ing to be picked up after the battle, but not 
being sought or found have lain for days in 
agony of pain and thirst, or a prey to the 
intense depression which is the immediate 
consequence of a gunshot wound, at last to die 
untended. So far as possible the Prussians 





* When in Russia a bell is to be cast, the founders | 
have a custom of getting up, and spreading abroad, 
some wild and fanciful tale, and the more it spreads 
and is repeated the sweeter is to be the tone of the bell. 
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have provided against this by their well-ordered | cannot take off the edge of the suffering which 
bands of Kranken trdiger (bearers of the sick),| it occasions. Peace is the greatest blessing 
and army surgeons, who follow in the rear of| which the providence of God can bestow upon 
the battle, dressing the wounds of some andja nation. What can be more unspeakably 
bearing off as many as they can, although, sad | terrible than the horrors of Sedan, and half a 
to say, even then we read of helpless men lying| score of other battle-fields, strewn with the 
for three or even five days and nights in a slain, heaps upon heaps; the desolation of 
ditch, and then undergoing amputation of a Strasburg, the starvation of Metz, the agony of 
limb! How little can we even imagine the Paris, hospitals full of maimed and wounded, 


i horrors of such a condition! How such a sick and dying; homes deserted, fields uncul- 


picture of agony as the following remains burnt tivated, children left fatherless, wives made 
upon one’s memory!” . . . The sun was| widows; such is the spectacle spread before 
pouring its rays upon us, and around us on the eyes of all civilized nations at the present 
every side lay the wounded. One poor fellow moment.” 

cried for water. “Comrade, for God’s sake But to resume the course of events in their 


| give me water, one little drop. Iam on fire! regular order, so as not to lose the slight thread 
| Iam on fire! for God’s sake give me but one | of dates on which we would string them, we 
| drop, only wet my lips.” And another near| must just rapidly take our readers back to 
_ him could only hold his hands up in prayer July the 16th, when the Emperor Napoleon 


and point to his lips. A good-natured Hussar, held his council with the members of the 
touched by the appeal, got off his horse and Senate at St. Cloud. On the day following, the 
ran to them with his water-bottle. He was in Corps Législatif granted him war credits of 
the act of raising the man’s head when a shell’ 515,000,000 francs. The North German Parlia- 
fell within a yard, and, bursting, blew the| ment, on the other side, lost no time in voting 
whole three to atoms. The regiment liberal supplies in aid. The King of Bavaria also 
moved off—the Hussar's horse followed rider- | declared in favour of Prussia, for which the old 
less in the ranks.’ king sent him a hearty message of thanks. The 

As the Bishop of Manchester said in his| Wiirtembergers followed, the Saxon dukes 
harvest thanksgiving sermon last month, ‘‘ The rallied round, and all joined, in spirit at least, 
glory of war, of which men talk so lightly, in the patriotic song, the “ Wacht am Rhein.” 


THE WATCH ON THE RHINE.* 
(Dig Wacnrt am Raery.) 

















Allegro Maestoso, 38: Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone. IF. WEBER. 
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There is a voice like thunder’s roll, Like clashing swords’ and 
Es braust ein Ruf wie Donnerhall, Wie Schwertgeklirr und 
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| billows’ fall; Oh Rhine, oh Rhine, oh German Rhine! Who will be guardian brave of thine? 
Wogenprall; Zum Rhein, zum Rhein, zum deutschen Rhein! Wer will des Slromes Hiiter sein? 
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® This Song may be had in separate music form, price 1s., of the composer, F. Weber, Resident Organist, Ger- 
man Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, by whose permission we have been enabled to reprint it here. It is sold fur 
the “ benefit of the sick and wounded,” and has already realized £40 for that purpose. 
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The noise of danger quickly flies, Durch hundert tausend zuckt es schnell, 
And every heart “electrifie S$; Und Aller Augen blitzen hell; 
The German, pious, brave, ‘and bold, Der Deutsche, " bieder, fromm und stark, 
} Will guard his country as of old. Beschiitzt die heil’ge Landesmark. 
1 | And if my life in death should fade, Und ob mein Herz im Tode bricht, 
| Yet Gallic thou shalt ne’er be made; Wirst du doch drum ein W alscher’ nicht ; | 
| } Rich as in water thy deep flood, Reich, wie an Wasser deine Flut, 
| Is Fatherland in heroes’ blood. Ist De utschland ja an Heldenblut. 
| | He lifts his eyes to Heaven above, Er bliekt hinauf in Himmelsau’n, 
| Where his brave fathers dwell in love, Da Heldenviiter niederschau’n, 
And swears: “Oh, lovely Rhine like me, H Und schwort mit stolzer Kampfes lust : 
For ever German. thou shalt be. Du Rhein, bleibst deutsch wie meine Brust ! \| 
{| “ As long as blood doth in me glow, “So lang ein T'ropfen Blut noch gliht, 
lj And yet my arm a sw ord can draw, Noch eine Faust den Degen zieht, 
| And yet a rifle is at hand, Und noch ein Arm die Biichse spannt, 
| No foe shall tread thy sacred strand.” Betritt kein Feind hier deinen Strand.” 
| 1} The oath is heard, the waves roll by, Der Schwur erschallt, die Woge rinnt, 
| The banners proud are soaring high ; Die Fahnen fla‘tern hoch im Wind; 
The German host is near, oh Rhine, Am Rhein, am Rhein, am deutschen Rhein, 
I} { To be the Guardian brave of thine! Wir Alle wollen Hiiter sein ! 
I 
| | ——— 
1] While the Germans were conjointly singing CHANT. DU DEPART. 
| '| thus, their French opponents were equally 
i; 
unanimous in shouting their wild Chant du bas “ 
1 Départ. Indeed, so cordially did citizens and pene en nen nous ouvre la barriére 
| soldiers join in it, that it would seem scarcely | = _ age io rs a Lae “ 
necessary for the Emperor to have made his | “a wily aa a aoe monary aearere 
| formal announcement that he was about to! . a eure ys * 
| || wage war “with the assent of the country.” | oes ma garcons a a — 
' || It is true that at a distance people ventured EP CRA Ors Sere 
Le peuple souverain s’avance 


to surmise whether the peasantry as a body, 
and the more discreet Parisians, would not 


| Tyrans, descendez au cercueil. 
s prefer peace, could they make themselves Cuaur. 







| heard; but all the same, the one triumphant | La République vous appelle ; 
; i cry in which old men and mothers, young men | Sachez vaincre ou sachez périr, 
|| and maids, were supposed to join continued to Un Frane¢ais doit vivre pour elle, 
|| be the Pour elle un Francais doit mourir. 
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g: 
Devx VIEILLARDS. 


Que le fer paternel arme la mains des braves: 
Songez & nous au champ de Mars, 
Consacrez dans le sang des rois et des esclaves, 
Le fer beni par nos vieillards, 
Et rapportant sous les chaumiére 
Ces blessures et des vertus 
Venez fermer notre poupiére 
Quand les tyrans ne seront plus. 


Cuevr. 





La République nous appelle ; 
Sachez vaincre ou sachez périr, 
Un Frangais doit vivre pour elle, 
Pour elle un Frangais doit mourir. 


3. 


Une Mere bE FAMILLE. 





De mes yeux maternels ne craignez point les larmes ; 
Loin de nous de laches douleurs ; 

Nous devons triompher quand nous prenez les armes ; 
C’est aux rois 4 verser des pleurs, 
Nous vous avons donné la vie, 
Guerriers elle n’est plus 4 nous, 
Tous nous jours sont & la patrie, 
Elle est votre mére avant nous. 


Cueur, 


La République nous appelle: 
Sachez vaincre ou sachez périr, 
Un Frangais doit vivre pour elle, 
Pour elle un Frangais doit mourir. 


4. 
Une Erovusr, 
Partez, vaillants époux, combats sont nos fétes, 
Partez, modéles des guerriers, 
Nous cueillerons des fleurs pour enceindre vos tétes, 
Nos mains tresseront vos lauriers, 
Et si le temple de mémoire 
S’ouvrait & vos manes vainqueurs, 
Nos voix chanteront votre gloire, 
Et nos flancs porteront vos vengeurs, 


| 


Cuavr. 
La République vous appelle ; 
Sachez vaincre ou sachez périr, 
Un Frangais doit vivre pour elle, 
Pour elle un Francois doit mourir,* 


They were not to wait long, these eager men 
and lads, who so lately had changed the blouse 
for military equipments—they were not to wait 
long for the so ardently desired opportunity 


* The music and English words of this and the fol- 


Messrs. Metzler and Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, 
W., in their shilling standard editions of “ French and 
German War Songs.” 








lowing song, ‘‘ Mourir pour la Patrie,”” may be had of 


of shedding their blood for their country. By 
means of rail and steam the armies on both 
sides, some million of men or more, were 
speedily brought together, and placed in a con- 
dition to commence hostilities. What would 
our ancestors of the 1815 campaign have said 
to such magic, or to such numbers? The 
battle of Waterloo was fought and won with an 
army of 55,000 men. 

On the 28th of July, exactly one fortnight 
after the first calling out of the army reserves, 
the Emperor left his palace at St. Cloud for 
the seat of war, and entered Metz, accompanied 
by his little son in a military uniform, with 
hair clipped short to the regulation length. 
His “kit” the Empress had packed with her 
own hands. Three days later the old King of 
Prussia also left his capital to join the army. 
He was accompanied to the station at Berlin by 
the good Queen Augusta, to whom he has since 











sent such frequent and touching telegrams of || 


victory, always without self-praise, and giving | 
the glory to God, although he may be justly 

proud of the feats performed by their “ Fritz,” | 
the brave consort of our own Princess Royal. | 


How little did either of them think, as they de- 
scended from the carriage to take the parting 
embrace, in the midst of the loyal multitude, 
who reverentially stayed their acclamations the 
while, that in scarcely more than four weeks’ 
time the king would telegraph, “The Emperor 
has surrendered himself to me. What 
a course have events assumed by God’s guid- 
ance!” 


a fickle people, whom for twenty years he 
governed for their good—how little can he 


on his part have reflected, when at the open- | 


ing of the campaign he assisted at high mass 


in the cathedral of Metz, and received the | 


Holy Communion with the Prince Imperial at 
his side, that while he fulfilled the letter he 
ignored the spirit of Divine teaching; that 
while following unswervingly his own ambi- 
tious views, he was acting without that hea- 
venly guidance which Prussia had sought * and 
owned. Certain it is that with the one all has 
succeeded, while with the other all has totally 
failed. It is as if the word had gone forth in 
judgment on the nation: “ Ephraim is joined 
to idols, let him alone.” 

Humanly speaking, as far as their prepara- 


* In a former paper we have already mentioned 
how at the first declaration of war the King ordered 
a day of universal prayer to be observed, and even 








now in many parts of Germany daily prayers are said 
in the churches at various hours, 








And the poor misguided Emperor, | 
whom, much as one blamed for bringing about | 
the war, one cannot but deeply pity now in his | 
fallen fortunes, cursed with the ingratitude of | 
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tions were concerned, one would have thought |of “ Vive la guerre!” “ Vive l’Empereur!” 


that the French might have looked for success. 
Amongst these preparations we must specially 


mention the mitrailleuse, until then an un- 

known weapon of 

a terrible instrument invented years ago, and 

christened “ machine infernale.” It is possible 

that this may have given the idea of the mi- 

trailleuse, a dread maehine, filled with a broad- 

side of murderous balls, two or three turns of 

which suffice to bring the whole wing of a 

regiment to the ground. It fires four hun- 
|| dred and eighty-two shots ina minute. The 
|| French forgot, seemingly, that if captured these 
|| fearful instruments might be turned against 
|| themselves, but they certainly do account for 
! the almost unprecedented and _ wholesale 
| slaughter of both victors and vanquished. 
According to a private letter, written by 
a Prussian soldier, the loss of the King’s 
|| guard at the battle of Vionville was most 
terrific. He stated that they had lost more 
than a third part of their men, citing as an 
instance the 1st Regiment, which left upon the 
field 1,500 men, and thirty-six officers. The 
King was so shocked at the sight of the shat- 
tered battalions of his favourite regiment that 
he could not remain upon the field of battle 
whilst these troops marched past the staff. 

A curious and true picture of the whole fur- 
ther course of the war is contained in the 
following short newspaper paragraphs, under 
date of August 4th and 5th:— 

“ August 4th.—A council of war is held at 
Metz, attended by Marshals MacMahon and 
Bazaine, at which a plan of operations is 
agreed upon. While it is sitting the Crown 
Prince of Prussia falls upon a portion of Muc- 
Mahon’s army corps at Weissenburg, and all 
but annihilates it. General Abel Douay is 
killed, and 800 prisoners are taken. 

“ August 5th.—The victory at Saarbruck 
causes great rejoicings at Paris. In the even- 
ing the reverse at Weissenburg becomes 
known, and an angry crowd breaks the win- 
dows of MM. Leon and Dreher, money- 
changers, and M. Hirsch, a banker and broker.” 

Thus it has been all through the war; while 
the Prussians accomplished their purpose, the 
French were still debating on their plans; and 
when a slight advantage was gained, or said 
to be gained, instead of thanking God, and 
soberly following it up as the Prussians did, 
the French delivered themselves up to idle 
rejoicings, singing, theatricals, and excitable 
demonstrations of exultation; and when a re- 
verse followed, or the truth became known as 
to how matters really stood, sullen anger or 
fierce rage rendered the populace unreason- 
able, and the government helpless. The cries 

Ul. 


yar, but reminding one of 


were then speedily changed to “Vive la 
France!” “A bas Badinguet!” (a sobriquet 
of the Emperor) and in the hearts of the 
Parisian mob Napoleon the Third was deposed 
weeks before the final catastrophe at Sedan, 
which brought about the declaration of a re- 
public and the flight of the Empress Regent. 

On the 6th of August, the day after the 
affair at Saarbruck, the Crown Prince of 
Prussia attacked General MacMahon ina strong 
position on the hills above Woerth, and after 
six hours of hard fighting, the latter was 
totally defeated with the loss of 6,000 men, 
thirty pieces of artillery, six mitrailleuses, and 
two eagles—the latter loss deplored more 
than all by a regiment. At the same time 
General Frossard’s army corps, which still 
held the heights above Saarbruck, was at- 
tacked, and after a fight which lasted all day, 
driven back in confusion and with great loss 
upon Metz, leaving his encampment behind 
him. General de Failly, occupying a position 
between the armies of MacMahon and Fros- 
sard, retreated hastily without having been 
attacked, and was lost to view for nearly a 
fortnight. 

Meanwhile in Paris a false report was spread 
of a grand victory of MacMahon, who was said 
to have captured the Crown Prince of Prussia 
and his army. Unbounded and enthusiastic 
excitement was the consequence. But when 
suddenly it was found that the report was 
false, the reaction was terrible. A telegram 








frontiére,” 


from the Emperor to the Empress (the only 
true bulletin on the French side during the 


whole war, as has since been said), announced | 


the disasters of the previous day, concluding, 
however, with the words, “ All may yet be 
well! ” 

The people, maddened with disappointment 
and sullen with vexation, became loud in their 
demand for arms, and the cry arose, “A la 
while the “ Marseillaise,” alternated 
with the sadder-tuned “ Mourir pour la Patrie.’ 


Par la voix du canon d’alarme, 
La France appelle ses enfans, 
Allons, dit le soldat, aux armes, 
C'est ma mire, je la défends. 
Mourir pour la patrie, 
C’est le sort le plus beau, 
Le plus digne d’envie. 


Nos amis que loin des batailles, 
Succumbons dans I’ obscurité, 
Vouons du moins nos funerailles, 

A la France, & sa liberté. 
Mourir pour la patrie, 
C'est le sort le plus beau, 
Le plus digne d’envie.” 
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While the people thus shouted, and became | war, she should at once be informed. In the 
hourly more pressing in their demand for arms, meantime things looked so anxious at home, 
@ permanent council of the ministry was es-| that, as a precautionary measure towards keep- 
tablished at the Tuilleries, and the Empress | ing under the turbulent spirit that had broken 
ordered that at whatever hour of the day or/|loose, the Department of the Seine was de- 
night telegrams might arrive from the seat of|clared in “a state of siege,” in which state 
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the Departments of the Moselle and Upper 
and Lower Rhine had already been placed on 
July 26, whilst the fortified towns of Metz, 
Thionville, Longwy, Bitche, Marsal, Phals- 
bourg, Montmédy, Verdun, Toul, Strasburg, 
&c., had been placed in a “state of war.” 

As it may interest some of our readers to 
know what is the result of these two very un- 
enviable conditions we will quote their official 
definitions :— 


“ Conséquences de Vétat de Siége. 

“L’autorité militaire a le droit :— 

“1. De faire des perquisitions, de jour et de 
nuit, dans les domicils des citoyens. 

“2. D’éloigner les repris de justice, et les 
individus qui n’ont pas leur domicile dans les 
lieux soumis & l'état de siege. 

“3. D’ordonner la remise des armes et 
munitions, et de procéder 4 leur recherche et a | 
leur enlévement. 

“4, D'interdire les publications ou les ré-| 
unions qu’elle juge de nature 4 exciter et a 
entretenir le desordre.”’ 


“ Conséquences de V'état de guerre. 

“ L’autorité militaire peut :— 

“1. Faire sortir les bouches inutiles, les 
étrangers et les gens notés par la police civile 
et militaire. 

“2. Faire entrer dans la place, et empecher 
d’en faire sortir les ouvriers, les matériaux, et 
autres moyens de travail, les bestiaux, den- 
rées, et autres moyens de subsistence. 

“3. Faire détruire par la garnison et la 
garde nationale tout ce qui peut dans |’intérieur 
de la place géner la circulation de lartillerie, 
et des troupes; a l’exterieur tout ce qui peut 
offrir quelque couvert 4 l’ennemi et abréger ses 
travaux d’ approches.”’ 


**No, no, they shall not have it, 
Our own free German Rhine.” 


But they did more than sing. On the 9th, 
Strasburg, that continual bone of contention 
between French and German rule, was invested, 
and a siege commenced, the issue of which the 
world still knows not.* Quaint old Strasburg, 
with its fine cathedral towering amid the dark 
Schwarzwald hills; dear Strasburg, with its 
hospitable inhabitants and friends of bygone 
school days ; poor Strasburg, half French, half 
German, neither one nor the other, and yet 
both; its babies lisping in a sentence both 
languages together; its schools forced by law 
to teach in the former—some of its inhabitants 
clinging to the one, some to the other! Inthe 
villages, if a child utters a word of German in 
school he is forced to go about with a large 
placard attached to his breast, until he chances 
upon another in the street committing a like 
offence, to which unlucky wight he is then at 
liberty to transfer it. Poor Strasburg! how I 
pity and grieve for your sorrows now; your 
inhabitants living in cellars on horseflesh and 
biscuit, or with the windows of their houses 
bolstered up with mattresses and bedding 
to ward off the besiegers’ shot and shell, 
and yet being cut off at the rate of ten a day! 
How I sympathize with those who kick at the 
idea of another change of rule, while still I feel 
that Prussia may rightfully demand such com- 
pensation for the cruel war into which she has 
been forced. 

A “cruel and unrighteous war,” which has 
been indeed fearfully visited upon the aggres- 
sors by loss of life, property, territory, and 
honour. We say “honour,” not so much in 
the sense of victories lost, although while we 
write, the news reaches us that there are in all 





This is all, of course, very fair and reasonable 
and necessary, but oh! what a curse must war 
be felt by the inhabitants of diszricts thus 
visited ! 
then: what to us is mere history and anec- 
dote ! 

Thus it was then with Paris when it was 
declared “in a state of siege.” Still @ la 
frontiére remained the cry, and when, on one 
occasion the gens-d’armes, to enforce order, 
had to “charge” the mob in the streets, they 
were ironically bidden also a la frontiére. 

And how did the Germans respond to their 


| foes’ cry of To the frontier ! which frontier they 


would so fain have made the Rhine? They 
sang lustily— 


** Sie sollen ihn nicht haben 
Den freien Deutschen Rhein.” 


150,000 French prisoners on German soil, and 
that of the army of 350,000 men with which 
Napoleon took the field two months ago, at 
this moment nearly every one is either killed, 


What a terrible reality must be to | wounded, captive, or besieged ! 


But when we speak of honour it is in the 
| deeper sense of all that may be comprehended 
in their own expressive word, morale. 
| It is unspeakably sad to find this people, 
'even while they use the Spanish war-cry of 

“War to the knife,” and talk of fighting “to 
the bitter end,” utterly unable to see that that 
end must be near; or, if so, to acknowledge it, 
,and gravely look it in the face. From the 
first their mistaken policy of deceptive intelli- 
gence has been, as we have said, on all sides 


{| *§ince the above was written the surrender of 
General Ulrich has taken place, a fuller account of 
| which will be given in a future paper. 
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censured, while it bas reminded one of the| 20; 000 wounded, 30,000 Bavarians surrendered, 
foolish ostrich, which, when pursued, buries its | \the Duke of Nassau killed, and the Crown 





_ head in the sand, thinking that seeing not it| Prince disfigured.” 


may not be seen. And now, after all that| After such announcements in the face of 
as taken place from Woerth to Courcelles,| very opposite and more reliable news from 
Gravellotte and Sedan, with Metz in danger of | other quarters, it is little to be wondered at 


| famine, and Paris so closely surrounded that} that all reciprocal good faith should have 
| it has to depend on balloons and carrier- | vanished from France. 


pigeons for communication with the outer| We were told long ago that so much had the 


| world, it is grievous to find still that they troops lost their faith in their leaders that they 
| cannot accept the truth, that their bulletins robbed their own officers, and that these latter 


remain as “fantastic in their wildness” as did not feel their lives safe in the men’s 
ever. hands. 

A Times correspondent writes from Tours:—| But while we write these plain truths with 
“There must be a pleasure in self-delusion regard to France, we agree entirely with the 
which it is not given to every one to appreciate. | spirit of a late leading article in the Times, 
Thus only can we explain the course pursued | which says, “ All men of any sense or feeling 
by Frenchmen under present calamities. They can have but one wish as to this deplorable 
persist in accepting statements self-refuted by| war. They can only desire it to be ended 
their gross improbability. For days past as soon as possible, at the least possible farther 
French papers have told us of a battle outside cost on either side. Englishmen have no rea- 
Paris in which the Prussian losses were 10,000 son to wish either Germany or France de- 
men, several guns, and two mitrailleuses. And | populated, dismantled, impoverished, disordered, 
eye-witnesses depose to the interment of seve- revolutionized, or otherwise seriously injured. 
ral thousand Prussian corpses between Bagneux . We criticize France as men do a weak, 


| and Arcueil. . . . One gets wearied with impulsive; and erratic acquaintance, whom they 


| off from the army! 


being crammed with exaggerations and mis- alternately ridicule and admire, abuse and de- 
statements and positive falsities. One day we, fend. But now for many weeks France has 
are told that the Prussians have been driven been the object of our simple compassion, a 
under the guns of Paris, and whole regiments compassion, however, felt for her follies as 
exterminated. Then they have evacuated Ver- much as for her disasters. . . . France 
sailles. At St. Denis a single gunner, known | may see the voice of heaven in terrible results, 
as the ‘model artilleryman,’ has dismounted and may submit with a better grace to the 


forty-two Prussian guns, and it will soon thunderbolt than to the still small voice of | 


appear that two Prussian corps have been cut} human reason and kindness.” 
LS Amen, may she, and that quickly! we invo- 
From Bouillon Dr. Russell writes on October | luntarily ejaculate. 

2nd, to the effect that “thousands and thou- In the meantime internal disorganization 
sands of little bits of paper have found their and difference of opinion add to France’ s suf- 
way since yesterday all over the east of France, | ferings, and it is terribly suggestive of their 
from Mezieres to Metz, containing copies of) extent to read that, “If there are any districts 
supposititious proclamations signed ‘Gambetta’ | where order prevails, they are only those which 
and ‘Trochu,’ stating that the French have’ have been for some time under Prussian occu- 
retaken Versailles, 10,000 Germans killed, pation.” B. B. 
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ESTHER’S MAXIM. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


“Esther, I want us to part friends. I hope 
that you'll forgive me for all I have ever done 
Tuer year drew nearer and nearer to a close, amiss to you.” 
but it had not yet delivered to the Emsleys The girl bent down to kiss her step-mother’s 
the full measure of its sad gifts. pale cheek, and as she did so she could see 

About the middle of December, Mrs. Em- that tears were oozing out from under the 


CHAPTER IV.—THE LAST NIGHT OF THE OLD YEAR. 











|| sley’s illness assumed a new and dangerous closed eyelids. 


character; and in a few days it became ap- “JT am sure that you will be kind to the 
parent that she was rapidly sinking. children,” said the dying woman, “so I need 


Esther nursed her with untiring devotion, not speak of that, though I know that if you 
it might be said with affection, for she had dealt by them as I have dealt by you, they 
never felt so much real regard for her step-| would have a hard time of it. I know that I 
mother as she had done since the time when have never done my duty towards you, Esther, 
the poor suffering cripple had been left entirely ' but I hope that you will not think too badly of 
dependent upon her kindness; so true is it me when I’m gone.” 
|| that charity, like gold and other genuine “ Mother, dear mother, do not grieve about 
metals, grows brighter with use, and only'it fora moment. Indeed I will never think of 
becomes dim and tarnished when allowed to you except with kindness; but I hope that 
lie by. even now, please God, you may be restored to 
Mrs. Emsley, on her side, although bitter tolerable health, and that we shall all live 
and irritable enough in the seasons of her comfortably together for a long time yet.” 
usual health, was patient in extreme illness, The widow shook her head. 
and Esther was thankful that the last days “Tf I were restored to health,” she said, “I 
they were to spend together on earth were should be just as cross as ever, and torment 
more amicable and peaceful than any they had you just as much. No; you will do better 
ever passed in each other’s society. without me. But I wish some one was here 
Late one evening, as Esther sat in the sick- to be a witness to what I say—that you have 
rocm, she had taken down her Bible, and was, been a good daughter to me from first to 





reading by the light of the shaded candle. last.” 
| Mrs. Emsley had been in great pain through- “Oh, mother!” exclaimed Esther, “it is 
| out the day, but she was now lying tranquilly, such happiness to me to hear you say that.” 
| and Esther hoped that she had fallen asleep. “It is true, and you will have your reward. 
| Presently, however, she moved her head, and! But I want you to tell me in words that you 
| in a faint voice called,— | forgive me.” 
“ Esther!” “T do not think that anything you have 
“Yes, mother,” answered Esther, going to|ever done to me deserves to be thought of so 
the bedside. | seriously,” answered Esther; “but if it will 


“Why don’t you read aloud?” asked her | set your mind more at ease, you may be 

mother. “You never read anything to me.” | assured that I forgive you with all my heart.” 
“T did not think you would like it. Dear! “I wish the forgiveness of the Almighty 

mother, if I had known you wished it, I should| were to be got as soon,” sighed the sufferer, 

have been only too glad.” | with a deeply mournful expression. 

She brought the Book, and read over again} “Oh, mother, is it not?” said Esther; 


the chapter she had been reading to herself. | “ you know that it is promised to all that seek 





When it was concluded, Mrs. Emsley uttered | it in the right way.” 

a brief “Thank you,” and then closed her eyes | “ But I have never loved anything in heaven 
as if she wished to sleep. Esther went back|or earth either, except my own children, and 
to the table, and was busy in mixing some| how can I ask for love and pity?” 
wine-and-water, which was now, a spoonful at ‘Mother, there was One who came not to 
a time, the only nourishment her mother'| call the righteous but sinners to repentance.” 
| could take, when the latter once more called,— The oozing tears flowed down now in a free 
“Esther !” stream, whilst Esther repeated the words— 
Esther instantly obeyed the summons. '*Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
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heavy laden, and I will give you rest;’’ and 
again, “Him that cometh unto Me I will in 
ro wise cast out.” 

After she had finished, the white lips moved 
for some time without making any audible 
utterance. In a minute or two a quiet light— 
smile it could hardly be called—overspread 
the face, and Esther whispered,— 

“ Are you happier now, dear mother ?” 

“T trust that the Lord Christ will give me 
rest,’’ she answered, “sinner as I am, since He 
says that He will cast out none. My only 
hope of mercy is through Him. Kiss me.” 

This was the last conversation that Mrs. 
Emsley was able to hold; and in little more 
than a week her wasted form was indeed at 
rest in her husband's grave, and Esther hum- 
bly believed that the troubled spirit had found 
a better rest beyond. 

The house seemed very lonely now that 
she was gone, and Esther’s heart swelled when 
ehe looked at the other “ vacant chair” by the 
fireside in the kitchen. She felt that it would | 
be even cheering to hear once more the tones 
of the scolding voice which was now mute. 

Upon the last day of the year her mind was 
full of these and other sorrowful thoughts. 
She knew that the following day was appointed 
for Walter’s wedding, and as the evening 
drew on, her restlessness and melancholy 





became harder to bear. She was glad that a 
quantity of work, which had to be finished % 
a hurry, would make it necessary that she 
should sit up all night; for she dreaded the 
idea of going to bed when she knew that sleep | 
would be impossible; and it was a relief to| 
have some employment for her fingers. 

Accordingly, as soon as the children were | 








Esther was not a timid girl, but she felt 
rather reluctant to answer so untimely an 
application, and she thought that slie would at 
all events wait until she heard something 
further. There seemed nothing further, how- 
ever, to be heard; and she began to fancy that 
her imagination must have played her al- 
together false, and was sitting down again to 


her work, when a second and unmistakeable | 


knock brought her quickly to her feet. 

She went to the door, and unfastening the 
bolt, opened it cautiously a little way, and 
peeped out into the darkness. 


figure of a man. 

“What do you want?” she asked. 
it you who knocked ?” 

The man moved forwards, and the light 
from the house fell upcn his face. Esther 
started back and uttered a low cry,— 

“ Walter!” 

A while ago she would not have believed 


that anything in the world could have affected | 


her so powerfully; but she had not been 
brought near him for so long, and his appear- 
ance there was so unexpected, that it was as 
much as she could do to keep from falling. 
“Esther,” said Walter, in a thick, unnatural 
voice—* Esther, I want to speak to you. I 


have no right, I know, to be here: but I must. | 


speak to you to-night.” 
Esther did not attempt to answer. 
“ You know about to-morrow,” he continued. 


“What you must think of me I cannot tell, | 


and it doesn’t much matter, for you cannot 
think worse of me than I deserve. 


put to bed, she locked up the house, and|come here to make excuses; but, Esther, 


having made a good fire in the kitchen, sat| 
down to keep her solitary vigil. 


the day, but the night was fair and still,| 


| being upon this earth to-night. 
There had been a heavy fall of snow during sake listen to what I have to say! 


I verily believe that I am the most miserable 
For pity’s 


' 


“What can I do for you, Walter?” she 


without a breath of wind to break the silence asked, faintly. 


out of doors; and hour after hour, as she 


“You speak kindly,” he answered: “Oh, 


At first she | 
could see no one, but by and by she thought | 
that in the shadow of the elm-tree which stood | 
before the garden gate, she could discern the | 


“Was | 


I have not | 























worked, the only sounds to be heard were the Esther! is it possible that you do not quite 
small, sharp click of her thread and the quick hate me? Will you try to forget all the 
beating of her heart. | injustice and the wrong I’ve done you, and let | 
The clock showed that it wanted but a few me prove to you that, in spite of it all, I really 
minutes to midnight, and, having risen to do value you above every other living creature ? 
replenish the fire, she was standing for a, You are not bound now ;—you have not your 
moment leaning her head wearily against the duty to your stepmother to keep you any | 
chimney-piece, when she was a little startled longer—Oh! if you would only come with me 
by a slighs crackling noise close under the away from this hateful place ” . 
window, as though the snow in the garden was; Esther tremhled from head to foot. | 
stirred by a footstep. | “You don’t know what you say, Walter,” 
She listened, and the noise was repeated, she stammered out. “ You have forgotten to- || 
only more faintly; there was then a pause; morrow.” | 
and presently, or her ears strangely deceived “Ihave not forgotten,” he rejoined, very ex- | 
her, some one tapped lightly at the door. citedly. “I am a bad, dishonourable fellow, 









































| said. 
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I know, but one more mean trick can scarcely 
make me blacker than I am already; and I 
will not marry Emma Stower. I tell you 
I will never be her husband! How the affair 
came about I do not know, but I do not believe 
that it was my doing, and they have hurried 
on the preparations for the wedding without 
any reference to me. I ought never to have 
placed myself in the circumstances, it is true ; 
but I was so broken-spirited that I did not 
care what became of me, and when I saw that 
they wanted to make a match of it, I thought 
that I might as well do that as anything else. 
But ever since I heard of your stepmother’s 
death, and knew that you were free, the idea 
of such a marriage has almost driven me mad. 
Oh, Esther! will you not have some mercy ?” 

“ Walter, I grieve for you in my very soul ! 
but what is to be done? If I consented to 
your wishes, how should I be acting towards 
Emma Stower?” 

“Why should you consider her? I can 
assure you that she has never shown any pity 
or sympathy for you.” 

There was a passing struggle in Esther’s 
mind. The temptation was strong. “She 
does not care for him as I have done,” urged 
Inclination; “his whole future life will be 
miserable if he marries her.” But Conscience 
whispered, “ You have no business with the 
future; only take care to do right in the 
present, and leave the rest to God. Remember 
that you profess to be His child, not a child of 
the world, and you are under a higher law 
than that of your own feelings.” 

“TI must not listen to you, Walter,’ she 
“Pray do not ask me again, for indeed 
it must not be. It is wrong of you to think of 
me at all now; you are pledged to some one 
else. If it were not so, and if I had only 
myself to think of, I would go with you to the 
ends of the earth; but it is now impossible. 
Dear Walter, try to perform your duty faith- 
fully, and then, though our lots may be cast 
far apart in this world, we may hope to meet 
again in a better world, where there are no 


' partings; and though I may not be your wife, 


believe me that my heart is true to you, and 


|| will be true as long as I have life.” 


Esther had almost dreaded to hear Walter 
speak again, lest he should give way to some 
violent ebullition of feeling. But, instead of 
this, his face all at once lost its look of feverish 
excitement, and its disturbed lines became fixed 
and calm. 

“Do you solemnly promise this? ’”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

He raised his head, and a smile, of which 
she could not read the meaning, lighted up his 
features with sudden animation. 


“Then, now, good-bye !” and before she had 
time to say a word, he was striding away down 
the lane, plunging and crunching amidst the 
deep crisp snow. 


CHAPTER V.—NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


| Estuer finished her work early upon the fol- 
lowing morning, and prepared breakfast before 
she went up to call the children. Whilst she 
was thus engaged, she pondered a great deal 
upon Walter’s behaviour on the previous night. 
What was the explanation of the sudden change 





produced in him by those few words of affec- | 


tion which had burst from her heart in its 
conflict, and which, perhaps, she had no right 
to say at all? 
expression which she had seen in his face, and 
which certainly the existing circumstances 
did not seem to account for? What had he 
in his mind ? and what was he going to do? 
She asked herself these questions over and 
over again, but always with the same unsatis- 
factory result; and her anxiety was raised at 
length into acute distress. 

Still she went on mechanically with the 
ordinary business of the morning; washing 
and dressing her little brother and sister, and 
setting their breakfast before them just in the 
usual way. 

“ Sister Etty, why don’t you eat some break- 
fast?” asked little Willie. “You have not 
eaten anything.” 

“Tam not hungry, Willie dear, thank you.” 


then Jessie and I shall be left all alone.” 

The child's face clouded over at the thought, 
and Esther took a slice of bread and butter on 
her plate for the sake of pleasing him. 

“IT am not going to die just yet, I hope, 
darling,” she said; “ not until you and Jessie 
are grown big enough to take care of your- 
selves.” 

“Oh, we will not let you die then,” inter- 
posed Jessie; “for when we are big enough 


money, and then you shall be a lady and have 
nothing to do.” 


bonnets,” added Willie; “and cakes, and pies, 
and sausages, and all sorts of good things.” 


and presently rose to get the children’s dinner, 
which they always took with them to school. 
She felt rather glad when they were gone, 
for their merry talk jarred upon her agitated 
nerves, and it was soothing to be quiet. Having 


up to her own room. 
She knew that it was near the time when 








What was the secret of the | 


“But if you do not eat you will die, and 


for that, we shall be able to work and earn | 
“And have plenty of new dresses and | 


Esther smiled, with her eyes full of tears, | 


put everything in order down-stairs, she went | 
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the wedding ceremony was to take place, and 
opening the window, she stood to listen for 
the peal of bells which should announce that 
those two beings were no longer two, but one. 
The marriage-party would have just now 
reached the church; and her imagination 
pictured the whole scene—the soft, solemn 
light beaming through the painted window 


| above, the venerable clergyman in his pure 
| robes, the buxom, bouncing bride, and her 


| bridegroom 


exultant friends in their gay dresses, the 
no, she could not fancy 


| how he would look, much less how he would 
| feel. 


But why were the bells so dumb? She was 
aware that there were to be great ringings and 


| rejoicings in honour of the occasion, never- 


_ days. 


theless the wintry air brought no sound; the 
stillness seemed even deeper than on common 
Half an hour and an hour passed with- 
out the expected intimation having reached 
her eager ears, yet she scarcely dared to ac- 
knowledge the thought which suggested a 


| reason for the silence. 


She was still standing at the window, when 
she saw @ young woman running quickly in 
the direction of the cottage. It was a person 
with whom she had some slight acquaintance, 
and who was to have acted as one of Emma 
Stower’s bridesmaids. She seemed to be in 
violent haste, and, in her light bridal costume, 
had theappearance of some brilliant Brobdignag 


it rather odd, but kept on waiting and ex- 
pecting for twenty minutes or more. Then 


him; and it was found that he had gone off 
yesterday evening, no one knows where— 
except that it is reported he was seen late 
last night at your door.” 

Esther’s pulse beat fast, and the blood 
rushed into her pale cheeks. 

“Tt is true that I saw Walter Hardy last 
night,” she answered; “but I do not know 
where he has gone.” 

The young woman’s face assumed an ex- 
pression of doubtfulness, but this gradually 
vanished as she met the leal glance of Esther’s 


some one went down to his house to see for | 





eyes. 
‘““Well, Esther,” she said, “I believe it, 


dreadful state. 
fit after another, and says she cannot rest | 


She has been in one fainting- | 


that you have had nothing to do with Walter | 
Hardy’s desertion. We had much ado to keep | 
her from flying down here all in her veil and | 
orange-blossoms; and the only way I could 


with me. Will you come and speak to her ? 
worse timed or less acceptable. Esther felt that 


replied that she would far rather be excused. 
“The meeting would be very painful to 





| butterfly skimming over the white ground. 


| but so breathless from her rapid progress that 
| She was unable to tell her errand. Esther had 
, not courage to ask; and for several seconds 


; occurrence : 


| prising velocity, “the most extraordinary | new-comers, buried her face in her hands and 


She entered the house, and not finding | 
Esther in the kitchen, began to call out from 
the foot of the stairs,— 

“Esther! Esther Emsley; where are you?” 

“ Here I am,” answered Esther, opening her 
bedroom door. 

Before she had time to descend, her visitor 
had mounted the stairs and was in the room, 





they remained gazing at each other in awkward | 
embarrassment. | 
“Esther Emsley, do you know what has | 
happened?” exclaimed the quasi-bridesmaid, 
when she had recovered her breath; “or can | 
you give us any tidings of Walter Hardy ?” 
“No,” said Esther. 
“ Oh, there has been the most extraordinary | 
!” continued the damsel, who, now | 
that she was able to speak, talked with sur- | 


| women, old and young, were gathered around 


more to Emma Stower than I have said to 
you.” 

“But she will not be satisfied unless she 
sees you with her own eyes,” urged the mes- 
senger. “Oh, Esther, do come! Indeed, it 
will be the only thing to restore peace and 
quietness.” 

Esther was by no means convinced of this, | 
and still demurred; but finally consented to 
pay the unwelcome visit. 

She therefore put on her bonnet and cloak, 
and the two girls proceeded in company to 
the residence of Emma Stower and her mother, 
which was a comfortable farm-house standing 
a short distance out of the village. 

Esther was conducted by her guide to a 
room on the upper story, where a number of | 


the forsaken bride, who sat upon a sofa in one | 
corner. 
The latter, as soon as she perceived the 


since you say so; but Emma Stower is ina | 


| 

| 

| 

‘ 
until she has seen you, and hears from yourself 
| 

| 

| 


pacify her was by promising to take you back || 
. . . | 

An invitation could scarcely have been || 
|| 


the request was almost an insult, but she simply | 


occurrence you ever heard of! You know that' relapsed into a paroxysm of sobs and tears 
Emma Stower was to have been married this | which defied any attempt to address her; but 
morning; but when the bride and all her | her mother emerged from the group, and con- 
party, in beautiful style, got to the church, | fronting Esther with a belligerent aspect, said 
the bridegroom had not arrived. We thought tauntingly,— 











both of us,” she said, “and I could not say || 
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“Oh, you are here, are you? We heard, 
that you had run away last night with that 
good-for-nothing fellow, Walter Hardy.” 

“The report was a mistake, Mrs. Stower, as 
you see,” replied Esther, mildly. 

“Well, but you can’t deny that you were | 
talking to him last night at your own door as | 
late as twelve o’clock.” 

“No,” said Esther; “I am quite ready to| 
admit the fact.” 

* And what was the subject of the conver- | 
sation,—may I ask you that?” returned her | 
questioner, laying annihilating emphasis upon | 
the last word. 

Esther hesitated; she had not been pre- 
pared for such a direct thrust, and hardly | 
knew what to answer. After a moment’s | 
reflection, however, and speaking still in the | 
same gentle voice, but with a little more de- 
termination in the tone, she said,— 

“ Mrs. Stower, what you wish to know is a 
thing that I have no right to tell. Whatever | 
Walter Hardy said to me in that conversation | 
was said in confidence, and I will not betray | 
his trust. Make any inquiries you please | 
concerning myself, and I will answer them; | 
but I will not meddle with the secrets of other | 
people.” 
Mrs. Stower turned towards her daughter | 
ill-suppressed rage. 

“You hear her, Emma,” she cried. “This 
is good, is it not?” 
Miss Stower muttered some half incoherent 
words about a false creature, whilst the mother 

prepared for a fresh assault upon Esther. 

“Of course we cannot make you speak if| 
you don’t choose,” she observed; “ but do not 
fancy that we are deceived by any of your! 
cunning artifices. We are all perfectly aware 
that this plot to injure my daughter was 
hatched last night between you and Walter 
Hardy—just as well aware of it as though we 
had heard the whole consultation; and I tell 
you to your face that it is the most cruel, 
disgraceful piece of business I have ever) 
known.” 

“T tell you, Mrs. Stower,” Esther answered, 
“that there was no plot, nor anything of the | 
sort.” 

“Then, if that is the case, you can have no 
motive for concealing where Walter Hardy is 
gone,” interposed one of the bystanders. “If 
you tell us that, we shall be content.” 

“T cannot tell you, for I do not know,” said 


| 


i 


= 
~ 


Esther, heartily glad to be able to say so. “I 


have no more idea where he is at this time 
than any one else in the room.” 

This assurance elicited various expressions 
of dissatisfaction from the company in general, 
and Esther sincerely wished the trying con- 


|and peace stole into her heart, and she fell 


ference at an end. She was meditating an im- 


| mediate retreat, when she was again accosted 


by Mrs. Stower. 

“T dare say, Esther Emsley,” said that 
strong-minded matron, “that you think you 
have managed to get out of this matter very 
cleverly ; but perhaps you may find by and by 
that you have not escaped altogether scot free. 
[ can only say this, that if I have any influence 
in the village, you will have cause to rue the 
day when you plotted against my daughter’s 
peace of mind. Walter Hardy has acted a base 
part, but I believe that he was entirely led on 
by you; and although he is to be blamed for 
listening to your evil suggestions, I look upon 
you as the guilty individual.” 

“Yes,” remarked one of Mrs. Stower’s 
young lady attendants, “it was all her malice, 
no doubt. She couldn’t have him herself, and 
so determined that nobody else shouid.” 

Esther let the storm pass by without at- 
tempting to screen herself from its attack, but 
at the first convenient opportunity she quietly 
took her leave. Her visitor of the morning 
followed her out of the room and escorted her 
to the house door. 

“T am sorry,” she said, when Esther wished 
her good morning, “ very sorry that I brought 
you here to-day to be so ill-treated. I did not 
suppose Mrs. Stower capable of such incivility ; 
but whatever they say, I do not believe that 


| you have been to blame, and I think you are 


a great deal more to be pitied than Emma 
Stower.” 

Esther had not felt the least disposition to 
give way to emotion when exposed to Mrs. 
Stower’s anger, but these kind words over- 
threw her self-command, and not daring to 
trust herself to speak, she could only thank 
her friend by an earnest pressure of the 
hand. 

It was dinner-time when she got home; but 
although she had taken no food since the pre- 
vious night, and very little then, it was mere 
folly to pretend to eat, so she thought that in- 
stead of dining, she would go up and lie upon 
the bed for awhile, that she might rest her 
head, which throbbed and burned from excite- 
ment. 

It was some time before she became com- 
posed, As soon as she closed her eyes, the 
faces and gestures of the persons she had seen 
‘during the day passed and repassed before her 
‘with such seeming nearness that she shrank 
from their touch, and would rouse with a 
‘frightened start; but by degrees the images 
| grew more distant and vague, until they were 
entirely dissolved, and then a sense of warmth 


| into a gentle sleep. 
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By the time she awoke the room was almost 
dark with the early twilight, and she heard the 
children speaking to each other in the kitchen. 
But she felt too languid to move, and by and 
by they crept softly upstairs, and peeped in at 
the door. Esther called to them, and said that 
she was not asleep. 

“ Oh, sister Etty,” exclaimed Willie, ranning 
to the side of the bed, and twining his arms 
around her neck, “we thought that you were 
ill this morning, and now we are quite sure. 
But do not die, like poor father and mother,— 
please, please, do not die!” 

“Are you very ill, sister?’ inquired Jessie 
gravely. 

“ No, my darlings; but I was very tired, for 
I had no sleep all last night. I am rested now, 
and when I have washed my face and brushed 
my hair, we will go down to tea.” 

The children waited for her, and then led 
her’ down-stairs. 

“Now, sister,” said Jessie, “let me get the 
tea ready, and see how handy and careful I 
will be.” 

Esther accordingly seated herself in the 
great elbow-chair beside the fireplace, and 
Jessie, having set the tea-things and made the 
tea, proceeded to do the honours of the table 
with demure importance; whilst Willie kept 
close to his elder sister’s knee, to hand her 
tea-cup and to supply her with bread and 
butter, fixing his blue eyes upon her face every 
now and then with a look of wistful earnest- 
ness, which told of some dim foreboding still 
lurking in his little loving heart. 

When tea was finished, and Jessie had 
cleared everything away and swept up the 
hearth, the children sat down to learn their 
lessons, and Esther took up her work. 

“Sister, have I been a good girl this even- 
ing, and done everything as you like to have it 
done P”’ asked Jessie, presently. 

“Yes, dear, you have helped me very 
much.” 

“ Because this is the first day of the new 
year, and I think that it is a nice thing to 
make a good beginning. You know that I 
shall be seven years old before very long, and 
I know that if you would trust me I could do 
a great many things to help you. Will you let 
me try?” 

“ By all means, Jessie, if you desire it.” 

“Then I think,” said Jessie, “that I will 
make it my work for this year to try to be 
useful.” 

“Do so, my darling; and in being useful 
you will, with God’s blessing, be happy also.” 

“ Sister Etty, what shall be my work for the 
year?” asked Willie. 

“To be obedient and kind, to learn your 





lessons, and more thar all, to love God,” said 
Esther. 

“Oh, that is very easy,” answered Willie. 
“TI do not call that work at all.” 

“ But I do, Willie,” replied his sister, “and 
very hard work too.” 

“ And what is your work, sister?” 

“ My work, Willie, is to attend to my sewing, 
to take care of my little brother and sister, and 
to believe and trust!” 

The children were silent for a few minutes, 
and then Esther told Jessie to get her Bible, 
and to read the nineteenth chapter of St. 
Luke’s gospel. 

“Tf we all do as we have said, will that be 
trading with our talents?” asked the child, as 
she shut the book. 

“T hope so, dear. 
talents, can only do small things; but God 





We, who have only small | 


does not tell us to seek greater; He only com- | 
mands us to use faithfully those He has given | 
to our charge,—that is, to do what we can! | 
But it is past eight o’clock, and I do not mean | 


to sit up late; so we will now say good-night, 
and wish each other ‘a happy new year!’” 


CHAPTER VI.—TEN YEARS AFTER. 


WE wish our readers to suppose that ten years | 
have passed away since the events related in | 


the former chapters of this tale,—ten long 


years, which have brought with them all the | 
inevitable changes such a lapse of time in- | 


volves. 
Jessie Emsley is growing into womanhood, 


and having no taste for her sister’s sedentary | 


occupation, is living as servant at the Hall, 
where she enjoys the advantage of Miss Jane 
Winter’s tutelage and general protection. 

Willie is still at home, waiting until Esther 
finds an opportunity of placing him in some 
employment,—a subject which begins to cause 
her considerable anxiety. 

As to Esther herself, she is not greatly 
altered. Her face has lost something of its 
youth and freshness, it is true, but in her case 
this does not mean that it has lost all that 
made it interesting, for its purity and sedate 
sweetness have but deepened as time went by. 

It is an evening early in summer, and Jane 
Winter having come in to drink tea with 
Esther, and to have a chat, the two friends 
have drawn their chairs to the open window, 
that they may inhale the soft breeze which is 
breathing over the fair young roses in the 
garden. 

The conversation has turned upon past days, 
and even Jane has become rather serious. 

“By the way, Esther,’ she says, after a 
short pause, “do you know that your old 
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house is let at last? By your house, I mean 
the one that ought to have been yours—Walter 
Hardy’s house. I have not heard the name of 
the new tenant.” 

“ Well,” replied Esther, “I hope he may be 
more fortunate than his predecessors. If I 
were superstitious, I think I should almost 
imagine that an ill-fate is attached to that 
house,—no one has ever been happy there.” 

“TI suppose that you never hear any tidings 
of Walter? ”’ said Jane, lowering her voice. 

“Never!” was the answer; “and I have 
ceased to hope that I ever shall!” 

“You cannot be sure of that; but if he had 


| been alive I should think that you would have 
| heard of him or seen him before now. I should 


not think that he would be keeping away all 


| this time on account of that affair with Emma 


Stower. As far as she was concerned, at any 
rate, he need not have done such severe pen- 
ance. It showed how much she cared about 
him that she should have been married within 


| three months of the day he left the village,— 
| whilst her wedding clothes were all bran new, 


as her mother told me with great delight !” 

“Tt was a good thing for her that she could 
so soon forget,” said Esther. 

“Perhaps so; but I must say that I don’t 
much admire her for that or for anything else. 
I never could endure the Stowers; and I can- 
not help thinking that it was nothing but a 


“Very well; but it does me good to think 
of them, and makes me feel that religion is a 
thing worth trying for, if it can so triumph 
over the feelings of malice and revenge which 
are rooted in our fallen natures.” 

“It is the duty of all Christians to make 
Christianity appear as amiable as they can,” 
answered Esther, “but it is well to beware of 
forming our estimate of religion from the con- 
duct of its professors. The best performances 
of the best people must of necessity be defec- 
tive. It is in the life of our Lord and Master 
alone that we find an example of perfect holi- 
ness; and our feeble efforts to follow His steps 
can only become really beautiful and acceptable 
when illumined by the reflected light of His 
righteousness. Those hills and woods yonder 
look lovely to-night in the glory of the sunset, 
but how different they appear when standing 
out dark and bare against a dull wintry sky!” 

“True,” said Jane, “ but when we are doing 
right whilst we see other people doing wrong, 
it is very difficult not to feel puffed up at being 
so much better than they.” 

“ Yes, if we only look at ourselves and our 
neighbours; but if we keep our mind stead- 
fastly fixed upon the standard of goodness 





| 
| 


which we find in God’s word, I think there is 
little danger of our falling too much in love 
with our own merits.” 

After Jane took her leave, Esther went out 












just retribution that the whole family should|to water the flowers, and by the time this 
come to ruin as they did.” |business was finished, Willie had returned 
“Oh, hush, hush, Jane dear!” exclaimed | home from some errand which had detained 









Esther; “‘Judge not * you know the 
rest.” 
“TI do not want to judge them,” pursued 


Jane, “but I have always considered that the | 





| circumstances of their connection with you) 


were strange and remarkable. I remember | 


| how you once quoted your favourite maxim 


about doing good to them that hate you, and 


| said to me that Emma Stower was above your | 











| help, but that if she needed it, you believed 





that you could give it freely. You little 
thought then that your sincerity would ever | 
be put to the test; and, indeed, who that knew 
the Stowers at that time, and had seen them | 
so flourishing and boastful, and you so poor | 
and humble, would have supposed it likely that 
they would come to be glad of your assistance? 
Yet they were brought low; and it was mainly | 
through your exertions that the money was got 
together to enable Emma and her husband to 
emigrate; whilst I know that many a shilling 
you could ill spare went to buy necessaries for 
Mrs. Stower in her last sickness.” 

“ All those events are past and gone now, 
Jane,” said Esther, “and we will not call them 
back.” 





him in the village, and was ready for an early 
supper. 

“What do you think, sister?” said he, as 
he took his seat at the table, “I have seen an 
old friend of yours.” 

“ An old friend of mine, Willie! 
may it be?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, only he said that he was 
your friend.” 

“T suppose, then, I must have a friend 
more than I counted on,” said Esther, “ for I 
thought that you knew all my friends as well 
as I do.” 

“Well, this was a stranger, and quite a 
gentleman, who had just come down from 
London by the train. He was wandering 
about the village, and stopped me to ask if my 
name was Emsley.” 

“Indeed !”’ said Esther, whose curiosity was 
a little piqued. 

“T answered that it was,” continued Willie, 
“and he next inquired if my parents were not 
both dead.” 

“And what then?” asked Esther, 
anxiously. 

“Why, it is clear that he must know all 


Pray who 


more 
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| sister, whose face had turned from red to 
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about the family, for when I told him that 


sister was still alive. To that of course I re- 
plied ‘ Yes ;’ and then he said, ‘ Was she mar- 
ried yet?’ Wasn’t it an odd question?” 

Esther's colour rose slightly, and 'she merely 
answered Willie by: a faint smile. 

“I thought it wonderfully like his impn- 
dence to ask such a thing,” the latter resumed, 
“and I was a great mind to tell him so, but. he 
seemed so good-natured that I did not like to 
be uncivil, so I only said, ‘I should think not, 
indeed; my sister was far too good for that!’ 
and that if I knew of any man who wanted to 


he were as big, as Goliath. And so I would, 


great determination. 
“ Was that all he said, Willie?” asked his 


white. 

“Oh no,’ was the reply, “he seemed re- 
solyed not to let me go ina hurry; and when 
I flew out in this way he laughed, and said 
that after this he need not inquire whether 
mine was a good sister. Ah, Miss Esther, you 
do not ask me how I answered him!” 

“No, Willie.” 

“ But I mean to tell you, though,” said the 
boy. “TI told him that there was not her like 
in the world; that she had taken care of us 
ever since our parents died, when Jessie and I 
were quite little children; and had been more 
than a mother to us, working for us night 
and day to the injury of her own health.” 

“Willie! Willie!” remonstrated Esther, 
in a deprecating tone. 

“That was what I said,’ he returned, 
“whether you like it or not; and all the 
while I was speaking, the gentleman kept 
looking on the ground, but afterwards, when 


A.,momentary uncertainty passed like a 


both were dead long ago, he asked if my elder| cloud over her mind, which had just be- 


fore seemed to catch the gleam of a happi- 
ness greater than she had ever thought to 
know on earth, The figure was scarcely like 
the one of which her memory had preserved 
the faithful likeness during all this time, and 
yet there were points in which she seemed to 
feel a resemblance, 

Meanwhile, .her .visitor, after standing for 
an instant, upon the threshold, as if in ex- 
pectation, lifted his hat and advanced into the 
room. Esther uttered a joyful cry; and 
Willie, gazing in great bewilderment from one 


take her away, I would knock him to atoms, if| to the other, at length exclaimed,— 
“ What a goose I was to be sure! Though | 
too,” added Willie, putting on an expression of} all the time that gentleman was talking to | 
me it seemed like a yoice I had heard in a | 
dream, or somewhere when I was a very little | 
boy. Why, of course, it is Walter Hardy | 


come back!” 


bronzed, and hardened, and matured, but still 
sufficiently like his old self in all essential 
particulars to satisfy the loving heart which 


of ten years. | 
As soon as the delightful surprise of his 
arrival had somewhat subsided, he had time | 
to tell his adventures, and then the only | 
wonder was that he had changed so little, for | 
the history he unfolded to his two sympathiz- | 


vicissitudes. But it was all over now, and he 
had come home, a prosperous man, to spend 
his well-earned fortune in his native village. 
And he told Hester that, having found out 
that his old house was to let, he had made | 
haste to take it, in preference to one larger | 
and grander, trusting there to realize, at last, 








he lifted up his head, I saw that his eyes were 
brimming over with tears. He looked as 
though he could have hugged me. However, 
he didn’t, and only said, ‘ Will you tell your 
sister not to be surprised if she receives a 
visit from an old friend?’ That is a full, true, 
and particular account of the interview; and 
now, sister, what do you think about it all?” 
Willie paused for an answer, but no answer 
came. Esther’s heart beat with a strange ex- 
citement, such as she had not known for many 
a long year; and her young brother was look- 
ing at her in a little astonishment, when his 
attention, was diverted to some object out of 
doors, and he called out suddenly,— 
“Look! Esther, here comes the stranger!” 
A shadow was thrown upon the floor, and 
as Esther turned round, a tall, broadly built 








the hopes with which it had been connected 
in their younger days. : 

After this, they began to consult about 
some other arrangements, and it was soon | 
settled that Jessie was to leave service, and |} 
that Willie was to be placed for a year or two | 
at a really good school preparatory to his || 
entrance upon the graver duties of life, Walter | 
seeming to receive it for granted that he was 
to undertake the whole care of the boy’s future 
prospects. 

Later in the evening, Esther and Walter 
sat together in the little arbour in the garden. 
“Do you remember the last time we sat 
here?” he asked. 

“How could I ever forget, Walter?” 
“Often and often amidst my. wanderings, 
Esther,” he continued, “I have thought of 
that parting, and of some of the words you 





man was entering by the open door. 


then spoke; and when, in the course of my 











| 
And Walter Hardy it was, in proper person ; | 


had held him dear through the toil and sorrow || 


ing auditors was of trying hardships and 
| 
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rough dealings, I have been tempted to requite 
an ill turn in kind, I have recollected your 
maxim, ‘ Do good to them that hate you,’ and 
have restrained my vindictive feelings. And 
do you know that I have been thinking to- 
night, that in your endeavours to ‘do good’ 
to others, you have also done good to yourself? 
so that the blessing has been twofold.” 

“I do not want to set up myself as an 
example,” said Esther, “but I believe that all 
well-doing brings its own rich reward in the 
inward peace and contentment by which it is 
accompanied.” 

“No doubt of it!” 
“though that was not what I meant. I was 
thinking of a different recompense. I hope, 
Esther, that you have a better chance of 
happiness in becoming my wife now, than you 
would have had if we had married in our 
youth. I left you, ten years ago, a selfish, 
careless man, and I believe that if our hopes 


answered Walter, 


|had not been blighted as they were, you 
| would have had reason to regret the choice 
| of your innocent and too trustful girlhood. 
|Thank heaven for all the bitter experience 
|which taught me the evil of my own nature, 
land broke down my self-confidence! I was 
| foolish, and wrong, and blind, and nothing short 
|of such severe discipline could have done me 
‘lasting good. But the ‘old things are passed 
j away,’ and I hope that I am wiser in the best 
|wisdom, and that the new life we are soon 
'to begin together will be one of faith and 
obedience, and of usefulness and charity to 
others as well as of happiness to ourselves.” 

| “Amen! dear Walter,” she replied, with 
glistening eyes; “and so, by God’s grace, it 
will become a preparation for that eternal life 
which is reserved for us, when earth, with its 
aftections, and joys, and sorrows shall be no 
more!” 





Ss. J. J. 


“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


I parE not say it with my lips, 

Till I can say it with my heart; 

God’s love is veiled by this eclipse 

Of earthly gladness, and I part 

From all the hopes that seemed so fair, 
Not with a child’s submissive trust, 
But in that spirit of despair 

Which only yields because it must. 


Easy indeed it is for those 

Around whose hearth no griefs are twined, 
To speak serenely of my woes, 

And tell me I should be resigned ! 

Easy for dwellers in the light 

To bid me do without the sun ; 

Easy for those whose path is bright, 

To glibly say, ‘‘ God’s will be done!” 


Weary of all their words I feel; 

Weary of comforters like these ; 

Their “commonplaces” cannot heal 
Such wounds as mine, nor give me ease. 


O God, if Thou art good to all, 

And hatest nothing Thou hast made, 
Have pity on me when I call 

Amidst the storm to Thee for aid. 


I cannot say “ Thy will be done!” 

I cannot say Thy will is best ; 

Yet, Lord, since Thou did’st give Thy Son, 
That weary mourners might have rest ; 
Help me in this sad hour to cling 

To ‘hee, and feel Thee in the dark ; 

Oh, hide beneath Thy sheltering wing 

The wounded dove that has no Ark! 


It may be that in future days 
Sweet faith will clear my tear-dimmed eyes; 
Then I shall see that all Thy ways 
Not only loving were, but wise . 
I cannot see it yet, nor say 

| With truthful heart, “Thy will be done! ” 

| But teach and guide me day by day, 
Until Thy will and mine are one. 

NETTA LEIGH. 
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COMPTON FRIARS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 
ia piano, pianissimo,” with very pleasing effect, 


| followed by “Buona notte, amato bene,” at the 


CHAPTER XVII.——THE WEDDING. 


| In the evening, when people were dressing for|}end of which two or three windows were 
| dinner, I had a momentary glimpse of Mrs. | thrown open and hands clapped. The singers 
| Hartlepool in tears, with Urith comforting her. | glided away like ghosts; yet afterwards, when 


I passed on, sincerely pitying her, to the/all seemed hushed, the silence was again 
dressing-room, where Helen was sitting, with | broken,—this time by a solitary voice beneath 
her long silky hair falling in tresses over her|the sisters’ window, and I could catch the 
white dressing-gown, and saying with a kind | first verse of Clement Cleveland’s song in the 
of luxurious melancholy to her younger “ Pirate”— 


siaberny- |“ Farewell, farewell! the voice you h 
“Come, all of you who want a piece, me a Meee fais ae 


| amused, showing tricks, asking conundrums, 


| were many little things to arrange behind the | 


don’t notch me terribly.” 
Marianne, flourishing her best mother-of- 


pearl scissors, said merrily,— 


“ ¢ She takes the gift with reverence, and extends 
The little engine on her-fingers’ ends.’ 


Now for the barber’s kiss, miss.” 

I begged for a lock too, and as we trifled | 
with her beautiful hair, and put it this way | 
and that, Mrs. Hartlepool came in, leaning on | 
Urith, and looking quite tranquil; and then we | 
soon went off, leaving them with Helen. 

Later in the evening we sat round the fire | 


| in a great semicircle, Mrs. Hartlepool quite in | 
| the deep shadow of the old-fashioned chimney- | 


piece, Helen beside her, with her hand locked | 
in hers, Edwy feeding the fire from time to| 
time with fir-cones and pieces of cocoa-nut shell, | 
which crackled and made a pleasant scent; 

young and old talking and laughing by snatches | 
—Mr. Keith entertaining us with sundry remi- | 
niscences of old times, even before Mrs. Hartle- | | 


| pool was born, and when he was courting his | 


first wife. In the midst of it, Mr. Hartlepool | 
came in, and led his wife quietly out of the 
room. They were followed by Helen and Mr. | 
Brooke, Urith and Mr. Keith. There were law 
papers to sign in the next room, and we were 
left to our own devices till supper-time, Mr. 
Tom Hartlepool doing his best to keep people 
and telling sea stories. After supper there 
scenes. 

That night, when we were in our rooms, 
and supposed to be in our beds, there was 
suddenly a gush of music under Helen’s win- 
dow—a very pretty serenade, in which I dis- 
tinguished her cousin Tom’s mellow voice. I 
peeped behind my window-curtain, and saw 
the long dark shadows of the singers on the 
frosty ground. Two or three thrums were 
given on the old guitar, and again we had 





Has left its last soft tone with you— 
It next must join the seaward cheer, 
And shout amid the shouting crew.” 


“ Ah,” thought I, “that’s for Marianne!” 
A disagreeable schoolboy must needs poke 


‘his head out of an attic window to cry, 
i That’s enough, good man. 


Here’s some- 
thing for you!” followed by:a splash of cold 
water! Such poor wit! And next morning 
the same young hopeful said, “ What a noise 
‘the cats were making last night,—it was 
almost like bad singing.” (He was a nephew 
of Miss Poulter’s, so what could you se P) 
Happy the bride the sun shines on! and it 
did shine on Helen. The wedding is in a 
golden haze now—joy and sorrow, smiles 
and tears, regrettings, rejoicings confusedly 
blended. The bridesmaids looked sweetly 


pretty in their white muslins and blue rib- | 


bons. I wanted to stay with Mrs. Hartlepool, 
but she would not let me. She said Miss 
Poulter was going to remain with her ; but to 
;|my surprise, I saw Miss Poulter in church. 
She had been disappointed of her bonnet, and 
could not appear without it; but, luckily for 


her, it arrived just after we ‘had started, and | 
kind Mrs. Hartlepool had sped her after us. | 


So she took the short cut, across which the 
young gentlemen had raced to be in time to 
hand out the bridesmaids. 

The sun streamed on Helen’s head as she 
stood before the altar. I could see by the 
vibrations of her veil how tremulous she was; 
but Mr. Brooke’s steady, full-toned voice had 
its effect on her, and perhaps on us all. Old 
Mr. Keith’s manner was most fatherly—quite 
patriarchal. There were flowers strewn, bells 
rung, cheers given, an old shoe flung, all in 
right time and place. A pretty breakfast, of 
course; a confused hum of voices, but no 
speeches. The bridal pair were to start early ; 
my place was with the other guests at table, 
therefore I missed the tender leave-taking, and 
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we only saw them as they passed out, and noticed 
that Helen could not look up. Her father put 
her into the carriage and wrung her hand— 
she leant forward for one more kiss. 

Then I could not help running up to Mrs. 
Hartlepool. When Urith opened the door, it 
might have been thought there had been a 
funeral. 

In consideration of her weak health and | 
natural emotion, the wisest and most consider- 
ate soon went away. Miss Poulter remained | 
last, and was: affronted at Urith’s saying her | 
mamma required perfect quiet, with only her 
own family. In consequence of this, she found | 
fault with everything. I did not like receiving | 
her confidences, and to escape from her cen-) 
sures and complaints was the only thing that 
made me not sorry to leave Compton Friars. 

Of course my mother was very much in-| 
terested in my account of all that had passed. | 
It had been a very bright, delightful scene, 
with just a dash of natural sorrow. When the 
wedding, the guests, the presents, the dresses, 
the breakfast, had all been described, she 
asked when they were all coming up for the 
winter. 

I told her it was very doubtful whether | 
they would come at all. Mrs. Hartlepool had 
been advised to winter in the country. If she 
came up, it would only be for the sake of her | 
family. 

“Then,” said my mother, “for her sake her 
family ought to remain where they are. If they | 
do not, I shall have no patience with them. | 
They ought to consider what is best for Mrs. | 
Hartlepool.” 

“They do, I assure you. Their greatest care 
is for her.” 

I went to bed to dream of Compton Friars, | 
little guessing how or when I should see it} 
again. What a melancholy, terrible thing fore- 
sight would be! 

CHAPTER XVIIT.—COMING EVENTS. 
** Encamped beside Life's rushing stream 
In Fancy’s misty light, 
Gigantic shapes and shadows gleam 
Portentous through the night.”’ 


It is neither a safe nor good habit to read in 
bed, but I can well understand how people 
with nerves that cannot be stilled in the night 
watches resort to this means of quieting them. 
How vividly we think on our pillows! Howa 
curtain seems drawn back that reveals what 
was cloudy and obscure by day! How trifling 
evils are magnified! How fears and fore- 
bodings become unbearable! We are impa-| 
tient for daylight to come and enable us to| 
It. 











|prepared me for a restless night. 


about. 


|and inquired into its source. 


take such and such a step as our only means 
of safety. Daylight comes, and disperses al! 
these night phantoms from the Beleaguere:l 
City, and we jog on unconcernedly in the old 
track— 


* Down the broad vale of tears afar, 
The spectral camp is fled ; 
Faith shineth as a morning star, 
Our ghastly fears are dead,” 


I had one of these unaccountable panics not 
very long after Helen’s wedding. I had re- 
turned very contentedly to “the common round, 
the daily task,” hoping by my industry to make 
up for lost time. Perhaps the monotony of my 
work and of my life rather affected me, and 
It was 
horrible! The most sinister foreboding, the 
weakest, most unreasonable fears, the most 


absurd fancies, chased sleep from my pillow. I 
‘could not even lie still, but tossed and turned 


Mainly my thoughts ran on Compton 


Friars, but also on ourselves. At last I struck 


a light, found a book, and quieted my nerves 
| by reading. 


With the return of daylight and common 
sense, I took myself to task for my late panic, 
Why had I ima- 
gined evils for the Hartlepools ? Probably be- 


| cause I had learnt from Urith that the idea of 


their wintering in London was finally given 
up. That had set me on considering the pro- 
bability of Mrs. Hartlepool’s renewed illness, 
perhaps to end in her death. Why had I fan- 


|cied troubles were gathering about ourselves ? 


Why, but that my mother and I could not but 
observe with pain that my dear father’s me- 
mory was beginning to fail him, and that his 
power of calculation was less to be relied on 
than hitherto? Mr. Tremlett had called our 
attention to this, doubtless with the best in- 
tentions, though my mother did not take it 
kindly of him. 

“My friend Lyon is not the man he was, 
ma’am—he once had the clearest head for 
figures I ever knew, but now I perceive it to 
be somewhat the worse for wear.” 

* All of us are the worse for wear, Mr. Trem- 
lett,” said my mother, very shortly. “ We don’t 
grow younger as we grow older.” 

“Why, no,” said he, with a quiet little laugh, 
“that’s a self-evident proposition.” 

“And it’s self-evident, I think,” said my 
mother, “that a man worked as hard and as 
late, without any intermission, as Peter is, 
cannot be always at his best. Did you never 
see the driver of a van, being loaded with 
household furniture, look carefully at the 
springs? They told him that the van would 
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| well you are looking! 
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not bear above a certain weight. 
employers never look at his springs.” 

“ He is not exactly overworked,” began Mr. 
Tremlett. 

“Oh, pardon me,” 
quickly, “ he is overworked.” 


* Well, the work has not increased on him,” 


rejoined Mr. Tremlett; “he and I do just the 
same that we have done for many years, and I 
don’t find myself the worse for it. But if you 
think Lyon wants a holiday, I'll represent it 
| SO ieenit? 
|| Pray take no such step unless he wishes 
it,” said my mother, 
offered him to-morrow, I much doubt whether 
| he would accept it.” 

“Nay, then, what can be done?” 

“T don’t know that anything can be done. | 
He would say he could not be spared.” 

“ Very likely, and very true. Christmas is 
coming on, and Christmas is always a busy | 


time. Well, then, I don’t see what can be 
done. Miss Lyon, that’s a sweet thing you 
are doing.” 


And he came and looked at my drawing, 
without understanding it in the least. 

“Ts this your doing too?” said he, looking 
at a painting on the wall. “I don’t remember 
to have seen it before.” 

“ Why, Mr. Tremlett, it has hung there these 
three years !” 
is your memory, sir?” 

“Ha, ha!—very good,” said he, laughing. 
“You had me there, upon my word. I’m sure 
I beg Miss Lyon’s pardon. No offence, I 


| hope? ”’ 


“ None at all, sir.”’ 

Returning home next day from a walk, I 
was caught in a heavy rain, and was glad to 
take shelter under an archway. Other persons 


| were doing the same; one of them, a gentle- 


man, was in the act of letting down a wet um- 


| brella, and looking full at me, “Miss Lyon!” 


cried he. 
“Mr. Meggot !” I involuntarily ejaculated. 
“ What a pleasant rencontre!” he exclaimed, 
holding out his hand so that I could not well | 
avoid taking it, and then shaking mine very 
How | 
You are very well?” 


But Peter’s 


interrupted my mother, 


you must allow me to hold my umbrella over 
you ” 

“Pray do not, Mr. 
strong remonstrance. 

“Indeed I must.” And I literally could not 
prevent him, unless by taking to my heels and 
running away; and even then he might easily 
have run with me. 

“You are very determined not to be be- 
holden to me,” said he, laughing, “ for a very 
small courtesy. Indeed, I should be unworthy 
of the name of man to withhold it.” 





Meggot!’’ said I, in 





“Tf he had a holiday | 


‘of “the Hartlepool set.” 


said my mother, tartly. ‘“‘ Where | 
ito Mr. Meggot, who was making as though 


| sorts of difficulties. 


I said nothing, for I really knew not what 
to say, and I did not want to give him the 
smallest encouragement. Meantime it was, as. || 


‘he said, raining cats and dogs, running in rivu- | 
lets off his umbrella and hat. 


In a little while I said, “I am home, now— | 
| thank you very much.” 

“ Let me wait till the door is opened.” And 
it was opened the next moment by my mother, | | 
exclaiming, “My dear Bessy, how wet you | 
are!” And then she stopped short, and | 
looked at my companion in surprise. 

“Mr. Meggot, mother.” 

She declared to me afterwards that she did 
not catch his name, but felt sure he was one | 
I incline to think || 
she took him for that hero she expected to 
drop from the skies for me! 

“Pray step in, sir,” said she very cordially | 


about to retreat; but who at the very first 
word raised his hat, bowed very gracefully, 


and accepted the invitation. 


“ Dear me,” said she, “ you're as wet as ever 


‘you can be. And you too, Bessy. Run up 
this moment, child, and change everything— 
you have not a dry thread about you.” 


I did as she desired, provoked and worried 


out of measure; and as I passed my glass, I 
saw how red and cross I looked. 
pull off my wet things as fast as I could—it 
was impossible to make a fresh toilette in a 
hurry. 
below the almost exaggerated cordiality of the 
two who seemed so bent on rapid acquaint- 
ance. 
like to leave them together to flounder into all 


I began to 


Meanwhile I could hear in the parlour 


I hated to join them, and yet did not 


What with the run, the 


“Very well, I thank you,’ I replied with | rain, and the worry, my head ached intolerably, 


constraint. 


but it was no use minding that. 


I made my- 


“ How long it is since I had the pleasure of'| self tidy as soon as I could, and though my 


: ae 


seeing you! 


‘heart still beat fast and my head throbbed, I 


And he seemed launching into a long talk, | went down looking tolerably composed. There 


when I cut it short by saying, “I believe the | I found them in high sociability. 


rain is abating now. Good morning—” and 
picked my way out into the rain. 





“Only think, Bessy! Mr.—— (she could || 


not recall his name) knows all about the Oke- || 


“ Miss Lyon, it’s raining harder than ever!| hampton people, and remembers the Sedleys | 
Pray don’t be so imprudent! Nay, if you will, | very well.” 
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I knew that if Mr. Meggot could talk to my 
mother of the Sedleys, the key to her good 
graces was secured. I made some monosyl- 
| labic answer, and took out my work. They 
| went on very fluently about the Sedleys and 

collateral subjects; and when a pause ensued, 
Mr. Meggot said he hoped I had not forsaken 
my pencil. 

“On the contrary,” said my mother, “she 
draws and paints as if she depended on it, and 
more than is good for her health. I often scold 
her for it.” 

“That painting over the chiffoniére is by 
| one of the ancient masters, I suppose.” (How 
| could he have the face to say so!) 

“No, that is by Bessy,” said my mother, 
much pleased, “but more than one person has 
said it would not disgrace a good artist.” 

“T am not surprised. It is certainly ex- 
tremely well done. I dare say she has done 
many charming things besides.” 

“A good many,” said my mother, “espe- 
cially ‘Haymakers in a Thunderstorm,’ ”’— 
giving me a look which I did not seem to 
observe. 

“By the by, Miss Lyon, talking of hay- 
makers and thunder-showers, have you been 
| in the country this summer?” 





se WT 9? 
‘No. 
9 


“ Bessy! 


attitude, and locking his hands together and 
swaying them to and fro, he said to me,— 

“ Miss Lyon, for goodness’ sake, what do the 
Hartlepools say of me?” 

I was taken quite aback, and could only re- 
peat, “ Say of you?” 

“Ay,” said he, “what do they say? What 
do they think? You know how I have dropped 
out of their set, and lost sight of them. Tell 
me, I conjure you, what they say. Don’t mind 
speaking out.” 

I said, with painful hesitation, “I really | 
don’t know what they say. I never heard Mr. 
or Mrs. Hartlepool speak of you.” 

“Oh, don’t put me off in that way—it’s 
cruel of you. Don’t refuse to tell me. It is 
of the utmost importance I should know.” 

I felt this might be the case, and was in 
distress for him. “Oh, Mr. Meggot,” I said, 
“indeed there is nothing I can tell you 

“There must be,” he persisted. “ What did 
Urith say P” 

“She said you had disappointed the wishes 
of your friends.” 

“Truly I have. But that was not all?” 

“TI really cannot recall her words; besides, || 
I have no right to repeat them.” 

“ What did she know? ” 

“JT don’t know that she knew anything be- 
yond your disappointing the expeciations of 





“Only for a short time—twice in the | your friends, and displeasing your family.” 
y \y p sy y 


autumn.” 

“Oh!” He walked to the window. 
have not quite such a look-out here as there is 
at Compton Friars.” 

“No, indeed,” I said. 

“That large building opposite takes away a 
| good deal of your daylight.” 

“That’s the brewery,’ interposed my 
mother, “by which my husband earns his 
bread and cheese.” 

* Ha!—he is then of the firm of 

“ No, sir, only a clerk in the firm of Messrs. 
Maltby and Simmons.” 


, ” 








“ Those are fine generalities. She must have 


“ You | heard more than that ? ” 


” 





“T cannot say 

“ Did she blame me or pity me?” 

“ Both, I think.” 

He gave an impatient sigh that was almost 
a groan. At that instant my mother returned 
with a foaming jug and tumbler on a waiter, 
and he sprang up to relieve her of it. 

“ Thanks, thanks,” said he hastily. “Now 
I shall form my own opinion of this celebrated 
brewst. I drink your very good health in it, 
Mrs. Lyon; and yours also, Miss Lyon,” filling 


“T have heard much of their beer,—is it as | the glass and drinking it off with avidity. 


” 


| good as report says ? 

“Well, we think it good.” 

“ Seeing is believing, and tasting is testing,” 
said Mr. Meggot. “ Perhaps you will let me 
judge for myself, for I seem to have taken a 
little chill * 

“ With pleasure,” said my mother with alac- 
rity. “I shall indeed be sorry if you have 
caught cold through Bessy * 

“ Oh, don’t mention it.” 

She hurried away to draw the table beer 
herself, knowing that our little maid could not 
just then put in an appearance. Directly she 
was gone, Mr. Meggot cast his tall form into 
my father’s arm-chair, in an elegant reclining 








“ Ha, excellent! It seems to me quite to 
deserve its reputation, Mrs. Lyon; but a 
second experiment, made more deliberately, 
will enable me better to decide.” 

He filled the glass again, and drank that 
too. 

“ Capital stuff!” said he, setting down the 
tumbler. “I have not tasted better beer since 
I was at Oxford. There may be a thought too 
much hop in it,” filling the glass again slowly 
and abstractedly, and holding it up to the 
light—* but yet I hardly know. What says 
Mr. Lyon?” 





“ He finds no fault with it, sir.” 
“Then no more will I. Depend on it he’s 
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right. Well, my dear Mrs. Lyon, it has taken | may rue it all his life. But after all, my dear, 
the chill completely out of me. Iam all ina|these are things women need not take up. 
glow. I can face the weather now, ‘spit fire,| Young men will be young men; and old men 
spout rain,’ nor tax the elements with unkind- | are apt to be very hard upon them, forgetting 
ness; and if I take this glass, which it was | they were once young too. A young lad makes 
thoughtless and wasteful to pour out, it will|a mistake in his Latin exercise, may be—writes 
be medicinally. Prevention is better than | hae for hoc, or something like that—and then 
cure.” 





ithe Dons are down upon him; and because 

He shook hands with both of us as if we | he’s too old for a caning or a dark closet, they 
were friends of long standing, thanked my | ruralise him, or whatever you call it—turn the 
mother with effusion, and patting himself on | poor fellow adrift with a bad name to stick by 
the chest, after buttoning up his great coat, him for life—a much more cruel thing than a 
went off, saying, “ Broadcloth without and a, sound caning.” 
warm héart within.” “But I fear, mother, it was for something 

jmuch worse than putting hac for hoc,” said I. 

“Tush! do you know it was?” 

“ No, but Urith thought--—” 

“Don’t tell me what Urith thought, Bessy 
—l've no patience. Here’s a fine, handsome, 
genteel young man, a born gentleman, who has 
mother, looking at me rather strangely. “ Who, been sent too young to college, and made his 
do you say he is?” |own master, been exposed to all sorts of temp- 

“ Oh, mother, can you realiy not have known tations that you and I know nothing about, 
all this time? Mr. Meggot!” }and because he spent a little too much money, 

“ Never heard his name rightly till this mo- | may be, was taken in by the tradespeople, did 
ment, if you'll believe me,” said my mother | not keep his accounts quite straight, and asked 
emphatically ; “but of course I made him out his father for assistance,—or because he was a 
to be of the Hartlepool set, and therefore knew | little backward with his tasks, and not ready 
all was right.” {enough with answers to puzzling questions,— 

“ But, dear mother, all is not right, and you | is turned adrift aud his prospects ruined; and 
took him too much upon trust.” las if that were not bad enough, Urith comes in 

“ You don’t say so!” cried my mother, look- | with she believes—she suspects—I call it cruel, 
ing alarmed. shameful!” 

* Don’t you remember the trick he and Mr.; I did not know what to say; for besides 
Tom Hartlepool played me the first time I} that the vehemence of my mother’s partisan- 
went to Compton Friars?” ship took me by surprise, I found it impos- 

“*Tom and Phil,’ as you called them? But) sible not to be somewhat touched by Mr. Meg- 
those were boys.” | got’s passionate entreaties to know what the 

“But they are young men now, and this is} Hartlepools said of him. What Urith said and 
Phil.” | thought of him seemed to be the special point ; 

“ Well, then, he has shot up into a fine and could it be, then, that in spite of his 
young man, and a fine gentleman; that boyish | manner to her being just the same that it was 
joke was never worth bearing malice about all | to everybody else, there was affection for her 
this time.” | underlying it, and a deep concern for her re- 

“ Dear me, no,” said I. “I never bore them | gard? I had read in tales of young women 
any malice about it. We were always very|making sad mistakes in the characters of 
good friends,f{up to the last time I met Mr.) young men, who, after being suspected and 
Meggot, which was last spring, when I was at | accused of all manner of delinquencies, turned 
Compton Friars with Urith and Edwy.” out in the end to have been perfectly blame- 

“Ah, I rémember now, something about /|less. How did I know that Mr. Meggot might 
your unexpected meeting, and his coming to/ not be able to clear himself entirely, if he but 
dine with you, and Urith’s refusing to give | knew the allegations against him? Could he, 
him tea; but, do you know, I think that was|at all events, be wondered at or blamed for 
the north side of friendly to her cousin.” | wishing to do so? For chafing under the 

“ Well, 1 almost thought so too at the} sense of lost esteem in those whose opinion he 
time,” said I, “but only think, mother, how| much valued? For the moment, a strong de- 
badly things turned out! It appeared ‘after-;sire possessed me to reinstate him, if I could, 
wards that he was actually rusticated at that|in the good graces of the Hartlepools; and 
very time—expelled from college you know.” | while I thus turned things in my mind, I 

“ Ah, well, that was a very bad job, and he} remained quite silent. 


CHAPTER XIX.—MR. SPIGGOT. 


“ Grievous accounts 
The weekly post to the vexed parent brought. ’ 


“Tuat young man did like his beer,” said my 
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My mother returned to the charge by say- 
ing, “I have often observed that your very 
good people are the most uncharitable of cen- 
sors. What Mr. Spiggot’s parents——” 

I smiled and corrected her. “ Meggot.” 

“T said Meggot. What his parents may be 
I know no more than you do. Hard, unnatural 
people, ten to one; but I do know what the 





| Hartlepools are,—people without a fault, or 


| assuming to be such; and exacting the same 














fuultlessness in all their acquaintance, which is 
quite unreasonable.” 

“Oh no, indeed they do not.” 

“I say they do. Here is a case in point. 
Let them hear what the young man has to say 
for himself; let them tell him to his face what 
he is suspected of; and if the charges can’t be 
disproved, then will be time enough to cast 
him off. Anyhow, you and I have nothing to 
do with it; he owes us no account, we make 
no accusation ; he pays you a civility, perhaps 
to his own cost; I express my obligation to 
him, he sits down with us, just as we are, and 
enters into pleasant chat about old friends and 
distant scenes; and if he likes to do so again, 
let him and welcome! ‘He won't hurt you or 
me, Bessy!” 

A knock at the door made my mother start. 
Taking up the tray with the empty glass and 
jug, she said in a lower tone,— 

“ He did like his beer, that’s certain.” 

Yes, and so he had liked Mrs. Rennet’s. I 
did not very well know what to think of it. I 
had a vague idea that many young men at col- 
lege drank a great deal more than was good 
for them; as much for good fellowship as any- 
thing else—till, indeed, the habit grew on 
them, and too often became a vice. It might 
have done so with Mr. Meggot, but it did not 
therefore follow that he had been rusticated 
for it. That might have been on a separate 
count; neglect of his tasks, as my mother 


| phrased it. 


She had left the room, and I remained wist- 
fully ruminating. His manner to us both had 
been so different from what it formerly was to 
me, that I was involuntarily influenced by it. 


|| Why should he trouble himself to try to please 


us? Why, but that, knowing my friendly foot- 


| ing with the Hartlepools, he desired to secure 


my mediation? That assumption explained it 
—made his persistence in coming home with 
me quite simple. I pitied him, and felt de- 
sirous to befriend him if I could. Even if he 
were not faultless—and, in fact, I could not, 
suppose him to be so—yet charity covers a 
multitude of sins, and contrition impels to for- 
giveness. 

No sooner had I settled this than I felt I 
must write to Urith. I did so, and briefly told 
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her that during a heavy shower that morning 
I had had a singular rencontre. I had met 
Mr: Meggot, who had insisted on sheltering 
/me with his umbrella all the way home, though 
| quite contrary to my wish; my mother had 
asked him in, and offered him some slight re- 
| freshment, and while she was procuring it, he 
had inquired of me, in the most earnest 
manner, for news of his uncle’s family, and. ex- 
pressed deep regret for having lost their good 
opinion. . I added, that whatever his faulty 
conduct had been, he seemed sincerely sorry 
for it; &nd that it appeared, to one so little 
acquainted with the subject as myself, that it 
might be a wise as well as a kind thing to give 
him the opportunity of regaining the good-will 
of his friends. 

My mother came in while I was writing. 
| She said, “Are you writing to Miss Hartle- 
| pool P ” 

I said, “ Yes,” and she rejoined,— 





word for the young man if you can.” 


room. 

Till my letter was posted, I felt quite sure 
that it was a good one, and likely to have 
beneficial results. As soon as it was in the 
letter-box, my opinion of it changed; a blank 
misgiving oppressed me. I feared I’had been 
officious, Quixotic, and had -better have de- 
sisted. Should I then have concealed my 
meeting with Mr. Meggot? That did not 
seem very right. I could not have borne to 
conceal from such dear friends’ anything that 








yes, I thought it did. 
ture of one who had till of late been on the 
most familiar footing with them. It gave 
them the opportunity of showing him justice 
or mercy, whether they used it or not. Still 


Jarvie that my boots had been full of boiling 
water rather than that I had left 
day. ; 

Twenty-four hours passed in trouble that 
my mother knew little of, and yet even she 
was not quite easy.’ At the'end of that time 
the earliest post by which I could receive a 
reply to my impulsive letter, ‘brought me one, 
not from Urith, but from Mrs. Hartlepool. 

I quite sickened when I saw her hand, and 
could not immediately break the seal. The 
etter has long been burnt, but I can never 
forget its substance, nor the pain it gaye me, 
It was to this effect :— 


“ Compton Friars, Nov. 29. 
“I write to you, my dear Bessy, instead of 





“ Ab, well, I hope you will speak a good | 


I said, “I am doing so,” and she left the | 


concerned them. Did it concern them? Why, | 
It might affect the fu- | 


I had a terrible presentiment of coming mis- | 
chief, and was ready to wish with Bailie Nicol | 


home that | 
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allowing Urith to do so, because your letter to 
her is on a subject that she can have nothing 
to do with. Iam very sorry indeed that you 
ever wrote it; knowing all you knew, it did 
not show your usual discretion. Mr. Meggot 
was from childhood treated by us as one of the 
family, and he abused his trust. Urith does 


| not know all the particulars, nor is there need 


to go into them with you, because what you 
already knew should have been sufficient. Mr. 
Hartlepool’s opinion and mine should have 


| been enough for you as well as for Urith. 
'| Philip has put himself beyond the power of his 














relations and best friends to help or respect 
him. 

“If you write any more to Urith, the sub- 
ject must not be alluded to. I think the best 
way will be for you not to write to her at all 
for the present. The more I think of it, the 
more I am surprised that you allowed him to 
walk home with you. A young woman would 
be at the mercy of every rude young man, if 
she contented herself with saying ‘ she could 
not help it.’ And taking it for granted, from 
your habitual frankness, that Mrs. Lyon was 
acquainted with the story as far as you knew 
it, Iam still more surprised that a woman of 
her sense should have welcomed him in and 
offered him refreshment. I hope you will see 
no more of him. 


“ Your sincere friend 
? 
“ UritH Harr.Epoo..” 


My mother, who had heard the postman’s 
knock, came hurrying in. 

“ What does Miss Hartlepool say, Bessy ?” 

“ Mrs, Hartlepool has written, mother.” I 
held out the letter. . 

“Mrs. Hartlepool! Oh, then I fear it’s a 
bad job,” said she, sitting down to read it with 
a very serious face. She reddened deeply as 
she ran through it, 

“This is abominable of Mrs. Hartlepool ! 
What business has she to write to you in this 
way, Bessy? She rates you as if you were a 
maid-of-all-work. If she has her feelings, I 
have mine; if she is a mother, I am a mother. 
Surprised at me, indeed! I’m surprised at 
her, I can tell her. I suppose I have a right 
to invite who I like into my own house. It 
may be a small one, but I am its mistress, and 
may choose my own company. A woman of 
my sense! Yes, I have some sense; quite 
enough for the guidance of my own daughter. 
As long as I guide you, you'll never go wrong. 
I shall answer this letter, Bessy. If Mrs. 
Hartlepool answers her daughter’s letter, I 
shall answer my daughter’s letter.” 





CHAPTER XX.—AN IMBROGLIO. 
‘“‘ That you have wronged me doth appear in this,”’ 


I purst into tears. “Oh, mother, mother!” 
said I, “pray do not. 
make mischief: * 

“Why, Bessy, I never knew such a thing 
in my life,” said she, very angrily. “ When 
did you say such an undutiful thing to me 
before P ” 

“T never did, and therefore pray believe I 
don’t mean to be undutiful now; only you try 
me too much. Pray, pray, mother, don’t write 
to Mrs. Hartlepool ov 

“ But I certainly shall. 








It won’t be the 


first time. Why, she and I corresponded as 
friends before you were born! What are you 
thinking of ?” 


I cried silently. 

“ You may trust your own mother, I think,” 
she pursued. “ Who taught you to know right 
from wrong, if I did not? How came you to 
know the Hartlepools, but through me? Why 
did Mrs. Hartlepool first invite you to Compton 
Friars, but for my sake? You are a little be- 
side yourself, I think.” 

“Then, if you do write, I must write too,” 
said I. 

“T desire you will not.” 

And now that there was this antagonism be- 
tween us, I had no chance of seeing what she 
wrote to Mrs. Hartlepool. Usually my mother 
was a long time over a letter, but this one was 
written quickly, too quickly (as, alas, mine had 


You will be sure to | 


been), under the influence of feeling, and I fear | 


of temper. 

It never had an answer. 

When my father came home in the evening, 
he could not make out what ailed us. 
unlucky Tuesday, when he returned, my mother 
had taken the matter into her own hands, and 
said to him quite cheerfully,— 

“We had the surprise of a visitor to-day, 
Peter. One of Mr. Hartlepool’s relations, a 
Mr Spiggot-——” 

(“ Meggot.”) 

“ Meggot—met Bessy in that heavy rain, 


and held his umbrella over her all the way | 
They were both as wet as could be, so | 


home. 
I made him come in, and made up the fire, and 
he seemed to have taken a chill, so I made him 
have a glass of our table ale m 

“Three glasses, mother—— 

“Not all at once, Bessy; I gave him «@ 
glass, and he found it so good, that, as there 
was more in the jug, he finished it.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! I’m glad, my dear, you were 
so hospitable. I hope you offered him some 
bread and cheese with it.” 

“It was very stupid of me not to do so, 





” 


On that | 
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Peter, but I did not know so fine a gentleman| “Certainly, but Has this young man 
would condescend to it; and besides, I knew ever been a lover of Miss Hartlepool’s ?” 

our cheese was almost all gone and not very; “No. At least, for anything I know, he 
good. We had a long talk about Okehampton; | may have been. Was he, Bessy ?” 


| 
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he knows the Sedleys quite well.” | “Not that I know of. I know nothing 
“T’ll answer for it, my dear, if he set you off about it.” 
upon them, you did not know when to stop.” “Is he married or single ? ” 


I did not say a word, and the subject soon “ Single,” said my mother quickly. 
dropped. Now, however, there was no escap- “Mother, how can you tell? If you know, I 
ing it. My father said,— : do not,” 

“ My dear, you seem a little flat this even- “ Well, I’m sure I thought he was.” 
ing. I suppose it’s the weather.” “Come, this begins to be curious,” said my 

She said, “ Oh no, Peter, it’s not the wea- father. “Do you mean that the Hartlepools 
ther. I wish it was. Bessy and I have had a don’t know?” 
little something unpleasant.” “T don’t think Urith knows, but Mr. and 

“Ay, ay? What was that?” Mrs. Hartlepool may. When Mrs. Hartlepool 

“Mrs. Hartlepool wrote a most disagreeable was so ill, Urith told me that they had been 
letter, quite finding fault with Bessy for letting sadly disappointed in Mr, Meggot—he had de- 
Mr. Meggot walk home with her the other day, feated all his friends’ good hopes of him—had 
and forbidding her to write again for the pre-| formed low connections, got into disgrace, and 


| 


sent.” been expelled from college.” 
“Wh—ew!” My father gave a long, soft “This looks very serious,” said my father, 
whistle. “That seems rather strong.” gravely. “ My dear, I wonder you should wel- 
“ Strong and wrong,” said my mother. “I! come to your house a young man of this sort, 


was not going to let Bessy be put down so, ‘with no character at all. It does not look like 
you may be sure; I had too much spirit for your usual prudence.” 


that; so I told her a bit of my mind.” | “TI never heard Bessy say so much against 
“And thereby endangered the loss of my |him before,” said my mot her. 

dearest friend,” said I, again crying. | Oh yes, mother——’’ 
“Bessy, Bessy!” said my father, in remon-| “TI never did!” 

strance, “don’t cry about it, my dear—your, “TI told you all about it when I returned 


mother meant all for the best, and very likely from Compton Friars, after Mrs. Hartlepool’s 
it will turn out to have been so——” illness.” 
“Oh no, father——” “TI don’t believe you told me half. If you 
“But I say, oh yes, though [ hope your did, I forgot it. Things like that make no im- 
mother was not too peppery.” pression about people one does not know or 
“ Just as if I were in the habit of being pep- | care for.” 
pery!” said my mother. “ Well, the case seems to be this,” said my 
“You are not, my dear, in the habit of father. “Here’s a gentleman coming to visit 
being so, though now and then you do burst us whom we don’t know to be married or 


out.” single. Before he is made welcome any fur- 
“T was not going to see Bessy set down in ther, that question had better be ascer- 
that way.” tained.” 


“But I don’t understand the rights of it.; “Who's to put it?” said my mother. 
Where was the offence? Was she jealous of “Not Bessy, of course. And I’m never at 
this young man’s civilities ? ” home, except to dinner, so it must be you.” 

“ Very likely.” “ Well, I can’t say I relish it.” 

“Oh no, father,” said I, “he has forfeited her “No, I dare say not; but, my dear, your 
good opinion, and she does not like my seem- own sense must show that it is needful. We 
ing to take part with him.” have no call to know him, except on our own 

“Well, there’s nothing very surprising in terms. What is he to us? And what business 
that. My dear, I hope you may not have been has he here?” 
too hasty with Mrs. Hartlepool. She has been ‘“ Well, I begin to hope he won’t call again. 
a kind friend to Bessy.” “So do I, I’m sure,” said I. 

“Peter, how you do change about! Of! “And now let us have a game at backgam- 
course she has been a kind friend; and Bessy mon,” said my father. “Oh, here’s Tremlett. 
was a kind friend to her when she was at Welcome, Tremlett! I’m very glad to see 
death’s door, sitting up with her all night, you.” aye} 
reading hymns and the Bible. Those were; I certainly was glad too. 
kindnesses that money can’t buy.” ' As I could not, of course, tell that Mrs. 


” 
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Hartlepool would ‘not answer my mother’s | confusion, and taking refuge in a silly laugh. 
letter, I was painfully nervous whenever [| | “So you knew I was ‘married P ” 

heard the postman’s knock gradually ap-| “ Well, I guessed it,” said my mother, sitting 
proaching us. At first I hardly knew whether | down and looking full at him, “though I be- 
it gave me relief or a pang to see him pass us | lieve you didn’t mention it.” 


by. But soon it became unmistakeably the| Well, no—we were not on terms, you 
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latter. 

















I knew I was given up! 


tears it cost me! What wakeful nights! 


Oh, what | know—I felt such a stranger—with you, I 
All| mean, of course. 


I have long had the pleasure 


from a mistaken idea of doing good; a piece | | of Miss Lyon’s acquaintance, and I didn’t know 


of officiousness. 


uneasy too, by her being cross. After a time, | 


I knew my poor mother was | that she required telling 


9 





| “Tt was no affair of mine,” said I, “but you 


this passed off; then I ventured to say, as the | did not tell Mrs. Hartlepool.” 


postman went by, “No letter for us; I do | 


“Why, no, because——you see, Mrs. Lyon, 


wish, dear mother, you would tell me what you | I chose my wife from the ranks; and I didn’t 


wrote to Mrs. Hartlepool.” 


“T could not if I tried,” said my mother. 


know how my friends would take it; but I’m 
|sure your true woman’s heart will plead for a 


“Your father asked me the same thing, and I | choice to please myself rather than the mer- 


could not tell him. 


I said what I thought | cenary wishes of my friends; and—you, Miss 


proper at the time. When people feel strongly,| Lyon, I need not remind of those touching 
they can’t charge their memories with what| lines of the poet—apropos of Palemon and 


they say or write.” 


| Levinia—in which the cultivated landed pro- 


Then what a pity people should speak or /prietor says something of this sort to the 


write till they cool. Better write a letter ten 
times over, than send an ill-advised one. I 
almost think it would be better not to write 
letters at afl. There are plenty of illiterate 
pe’ ple who cannot. Do they get on better 
than the scribes? Ah no: there are other 
ways of being impru:'cnt. 

One day I was listlessly drawing, when our 
little maid: opened the door and stolidly an- 
nounced— 

“Mr. Meggot.” 

I started, and spilt some water on my 
painting. “Mr. Meggot,” I said hastily, “I 
am sorry for it, but—I am engaged, and I can- 
not see any one this morning.” 

Without paying the least attention to this 
speech, he said, in a low, eager voice,— 

“ Excuse me, but—have you heard from any 
of the Hartlepools ? ” 


“Yes,” said I, becoming excited, “and you | 


have lost me the dearest friends I had in the 
world.” 

“Oh, how can I have done that? 
Miss Lyon——” 

“T would rather say nothing about it,” 
plied I, refusing te recognise his look of dis- 
tress, “and if you will be so good as to excuse 
me——” 

I was retreating as I spoke, when my 
mother came in, with a smile that I saw was 
called up with a purpose. 

“Good morning, Mr. Meggot,” 


My dear 


said she, “ I 


hope you are very well, sir; and how is Mrs. 
Meggot ?” 

Instantly his look, tone, and mien changed, 
as if at a touch from Ithuriel’s spear. 

“Oh, pretty well, I thank you; that is, 
she’s not very well this morning,” said he in 








re- | 


beautiful gleaner— 


“ ¢In what sequestered desert hast thou drawn 
The kindest aspect of indulgent heaven ? 


Into such beauty spread, and—and 


Ha—hum—ha,—the context has escaped me.” 

“Do you mean to say,Mr. Meggot,” cried 
my mother, “that you actually took a wife 
from the harvest-field ? ” 

“No, no, no—ha, ha! how amusing—not 
quite so bad as that—it was only a fagon de 
|parler. I'll bring her to you some day, to 
judge of for yourself. An innocent, simple 
little thing, Mrs. Lyon-—quite a child of 
nature.” 

“ None the worse for that, may be, Mr. Meg- 
got. She may have the making of a real good 
wife in her, if you don’t expect too much.” 

“No, no, I don’t expect too much.” 
| That’s right, sir. You must bear with her, 
/and make allowance for any little deficiencies 
in things that, after all, don’t go far towards 
| making people happy.” 
| “My dear Mrs. Lyon, you speak like a sage 
and a saint.” 

“ And you speak like an honest, well-mean- 
ing young gentleman now,” said my mother, 
with warmth, “and I esteem you all the more, 
now there’s no concealment between us. Take 
my advice, and be equally candid with your 
| friends; and they'll soon take you into favour 
again.” 

“Oh, my friends !—you don’t know them!” 
‘cried he, throwing out his arms and starting 
up. “They're the most impracticable set. 
Well, good morning—I’m interrupting Miss 
Lyon ”—and shaking hands with us both, he 
went off. 
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A NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL FOR 
CHILDREN. 


IN PENNS WEEKLY NUMBERS, AND 
SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 


THE CHILDS BOOK OF 
SONG AND PRAISE. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSIRATED, AND WITH A PIECE O} 


Music 1N EACH NUMBER, 


N l ready Nov. 16. Part1 ready Nov. 25. 
The power of song and music over the human 


s recognised as exercising an especial and 


ding influence upon the minds of the youug 
re is, perhaps, no duty so easily and plea 
utly discharged in the education of a child as 
into its affections all that is gvod 
means of the 


e Instiling 
pure, and ennobling, by 


ple Hymn 
| : 


It is with tbe view ot enabling all Parents to 

Jace in the hands of their Children a choice 

of Hymns and Songs, enriched by 

additir ; \rtist and 

the Typographer ean conter upon it, that THE 

CHILD’S BOOK OF SONG AND PRAISE 
offered to the Public. 


THE CHILD’s BOOK OF SONG 
PRAISE will furnish week by week, at a 

One Penny, a valuable addition of 

ected Hymns and 
ecially within the range of a child’s intelli 
The re will be the old familiar couplets, 
‘+h are claimed as the birthright of all who 
English language, together with a 
variety of new and original Hymns and Songs, 
iblished fur the first time. In each We kly 
Number there will be a Piece ot 
Music, expressly adapted for the Book. 


mal attractions as the 


AND 

Cost 
carefully 
such as 


Songs, cone 


eCLee 
eak the 


moreover, 


The Text will be printed in large type, upon 
a page uniform in size with CassELi’s ILuus- 
rratED Bunyan, and will be profusely Lllus- 
trated with appropriate Engravings. . 


N.B.—With Part 1. will be issued a PRESENTA- 
TION PLATE of ‘‘*CHRIST BLESSING 
LITTLE CHILDREN,” by Gustave Dore, 
which will be printed upon superior paper, suitable 
Purchasers of the Weekly Nos. 1, 2, 


3, and 4, will be also entitled to receive the Engrav- 


for framing. 


ing free of charge with Number 4. 
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ls. 4 





HAtcHakDs, PUBLISHERS, &C , 187, PiccaviLiy, Lonvon, 


SR A nals nella taaRa IER Ahi mom Poe 


EE ge pga am mn ERENT ORT SRY 


[Go den Hours, Noven ber 1, 1870, 


IS GENUINE, 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM 


MAIZE-INDIAN CORN. 


BEWARE OF 
PATENT CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


SO RN FLOUR. Depending upon the recommendation of 


PROFESSIONAL TESTIMONIAL WRITERS. 











is prepared from RICE, the staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions (300,000,000) 
of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &c., and 
is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children and Invalids. 


Testimonial from KDWIN LANKESTER, M_D., F.R.S. 
“ Rice-Flour 18 Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. CoLMan’s as superior to anything of the 


kind now before the public.” 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING. 
BLANC-MANGE., INFANTS’ FOOD. 


mallet oar :) of the Flour, _ Mix two fall sized tea-spoonfals of the Flour with a little cold water 
Take four ounces (or four full-sized table-spoonfuls) 0 ed § into apaste. Add half a pint of hot milk and water, sweeten to the 
and one quart of milk, sweetened to the taste, then add a pinch of taste, and boil for about five minutes. ‘To be used warm. 


salt. Mix a portion of the milk (cold) with the Flour into a thin 

paste; then add the remainder hot, with a piece of lemon-peel or ; CURRY-PUDDING FOR INFANTS. ; 

‘e F » = . : sci teat Mix a full-sized dessert-spoonful of the Flour with half a pint of 

cinnamon. Boil gently for eight to ten minntes, well stirring it al milk, a lump of sugar, and a pinch of sa't. Boil for eight minu’es 

the time, and (after taking out the peel) pour it into a mould to cool, (stirring it all the time), and then add one egg well beaten. Mix 

Serve with preserved fruit, jelly, &e, thoroughly and pour into a battered cup, tie up in a cloth, and agoip 
boil for ab.ut ten minutes. Serve it hot, 


RETAILED BY FAMILY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, AND WHOLESALE BY 
J. & J. COLMAN, 108, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 


NO MORE PILLS OR ANY OTHER DRUGS, 


Any Invalid can Cure himself without Medicine, Inconvenience, or Expense. by 


DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 


which is less expensive, but more nourishing, than concentrated meat, and saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. Copies of 72,000 
authentic cures (sent gratis on demand) of Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Habitual Constipation, Diarrhea, Consumption, Hemorrhoids, Liver 
Complaints, Flatulency, Nerv , Bili s8,all kinds of Fevers, Scre Throats, Catarrhs, Colds, Influenza, Noises in the Head and Ears 

Rheamatism, Gont, In.purities of the Blood, Eruptions, Hysteria, Neuralgia, Irritability, Sleeplessness, Low Spirits, Spleen, Acidity. Pa'pitation’ 
Heartburn, Headache, Deb lity, D opsy, Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, and Vomiting, even in Pregnancy, Sinking, Fits, Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis. 


EXTRACT FROM 72.000 CURES. 

Cure No. 68,413 :—‘‘ Rome, July 2)st, 1866.—The health of the Holy Fatt.er is excellent, especially since, abandoning all other 
remedies, he bas coufined himself entirely to Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food, of which he consumes a plateful at every meal. It has 
produced a surprisingly beneficial effect ov Lis health, and Lis Holiness cannot praise this excellent food toe highly."— Gazelle du Midi, 

cure No. 58,216, 0/ the Marchion:ss de Bréhan, of seven years’ liver eomplaint, wasting away, debility, nervousness, irritability with 
a nervous palpituvon ull over; bad digestion. cunsaut sleeplessucss, and the mo-t imtulerub e nervous agitation, 

Cure No. 71, of Dyspeps a, from the Right How. the Lord Stuart de Vecies, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Waterford: -“I Lave 
derived much bo vetitthhom Da Barry’s excellent Foud."—Stuakt pk Deciks, Dromana, Ca; poquin, County Water ord, 

Cure No. 49,832, of fifiy years’ indescribable agony trom vyspepsia, ucivuusiess, asthuva, cough, coustipuiion, flatulency, spasms 
sickuess, aud Vomijing, —Mania JOLY, of Lyna, Norfolk. , 
DU BARRY & CO, 77, REGENT SIREET, LONDON, W., and 163, WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 

‘fa tins at Js. 1pd.;-1 1b. ,%, Ody; 12 Ib , 22455; 24 Ib» 408, Aleo ut 8), Gracechurch Street; 4, Cheapside ; 150, Oxforu Suret; Forinum & Mason, 














